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SOME FEATURES OF HEBREW POETRY. 


By Prorgessor EDWARD L. CURTIS, 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the North West, Chicago. 


Hebrew Poetry is usually characterized first as religious. This is its 
grand and glorious distinction, to present the sublimest of all themes, 
God and his relation to man. Heavenly choirs as well as earthly 
repeat its thought, if not its words. For this it is chiefly worthy of 
study. But not all Hebrew Poetry was religious. There were bac- 
chanalian songs of revelry.! Isaiah quotes as well known the song of 
the harlot.2, Dirges were lamented over the dead which contained 
not one religious thought. Such are the two of David over Jonathan 
and Abner.’ They are purely secular, though the former is of great 
- pathos and beauty. Of those sung by Hebrew maidens over Jephtha’s 
daughter we have no knowledge.* We also have the song of the well, 
chanted doubtless by the women drawing water.5 And the smith, in 
those days when there was one, may have sung at his forge the 
ungodly sword song of Lamech.6 There were songs of marriage 
feasts in praise of maidens,’ songs of the times of the vintage,’ songs 
to welcome the warrior returning home.® Love, too, was not forgot- 
ten. The Song of Songs may have been in its origin one of many 
poems designed to set forth simply human passion. But being so 
beautiful a masterpiece, it may thus have been taken as an illustration 
of Jehovah's love, which so often had been likened by the prophet to 
the same, and thus found a place among the sacred writings. How 
suggestive also are the titles of some of the Psalms, if they contain, 
as is held by many, catch words of songs giving names to melodies. 
Then there was a song beginning, “Hind of the dawn,” another, 
“The silent dove in the far off land,”" and a warlike song of Gath,” a 


1 Isa. v.,12; Amos vi.,5. 2Isa. xxiii.,16. 32 Sam. i., 19-27; iii,, 38,34. 4Judg. xi., 40. 5 Num. 
xxi., 17,18. 6 Gen. iv., 23,24. 7 Ps. lxxviii., 63, 8 Judg. xxi., 21. 91Sam. xviii., 7. 10 Ps. xxii., 1. 
11 Ps. lvi., 1. 12 Ps. viii., 1. 
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marseillaise, sung in all probability by David's faithful mercenaries. 
Indeed everything which moved the heart of the multitude found 
expression in Hebrew Poetry. 

But though varied in subject matter, Hebrew Poetry is noticeable 
for its simplicity. This is shown in its external form; there is no 
metre, no rhyme, only rythm, which belongs to the best prose, and a 
certain uniformity in the length and structure of lines, and the balanc- 
ing of the thought of one line over against another,—parallelism. 
Hence, often no strict line of separation can be drawn between 
Hebrew Poetry and prose, and no poetry probably suffers less by 
translation. This simplicity adapts it for being the vehicle of the 
sublimest thought. What simpler than the utterance : 

God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light.1 
What simpler in expression than Ps XIx.: 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 

Night unto night declareth knowledge ; 
There is no speech nor language. ? 
Their voice is not heard. 

What grander? What more sublime than these? Compare this 

latter with a modern treatment of the same theme. 
Alone by the waves, starry midnight on high, 
O’er the sea not a mist, not a cloud in the sky, 
I stood, and beyond the seen world I had sight ; 
And the woods, and the hills, and all Nature seemed stirred, 
Confusedly, plaintively, asking a word 
Of the ocean’s dumb tide, of the heavenly light. 
Then the fiery planets, an infinite host, 
Loud, faint, as their myriad harmonies crossed, 
Spake, each bowing down with his circlet of gold: 
And spake the blue flood that no hand shall arrest, 
Inclining superbly its foam-jeweled crest : 
‘* Behold the Lord God! The Eternal behold!” 
This last of Victor Hugo is fine, very fine, but it will be forgotten, 
while the simple Hebrew melody will live on forever. 

Take another example, Ps. xx1Ix. One ona first reading prob- 
ably would not be struck with it in any way except that it was full of 
repetitions that seemed almost childish. But let one study it more 
carefully and he will find it artistic and most sublime. It is a descrip- 
tion of a thunder storm. 


1Gen. 3. 
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There is first a prelude, where we have an angel or priestly chorus 
praising God. © 
Give unto Jehovah, O ye sons of God, 
Give unto Jehovah glory and strength. 
Give unto Jehovah the glory due his name. 
Worship Jehovah in holy vestments. 
Then follow three strophes describing the storm. The first gives us 
its beginning, the low faint muttering thunder in the heavens. 
The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters, 
The God of Glory thundereth ; 
Jehovah is upon many waters; 
The voice of Jehovah is in might, 
The voice of Jehovah is in majesty. 
Then follows the description of the storm at its height, when it crashes 
the cedars and shakes the mountains. 
The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars, 
Yea, Jehovah breaketh the cedars of Lebanon ; 
And he maketh them to skip like a calf, 
Lebanon and Sirion like the young of the wild ox. 
The voice of Jehovah cleaveth flames of fire. 
Then we are told how with one long peal after another the storm dies 
away off in the wilderness and forest to the south. 
The voice of Jehovah maketh the wilderness to tremble; 
Jehovah maketh the wilderness of Kadesh to tremble ; 
The voice of Jehovah boweth the hinds in travail pangs, 
And strippeth the forest of their leaves, 
And in his temple all that are therein cry, ‘‘ Glory.” 
Then there is another strophe in conclusion, a beautiful summary 
of all. 
Jehovah sat enthroned above the flood. 
Yea, Jehovah sitteth enthroned a king forever. 
Jehovah giveth strength to his people; 
Jehovah blesseth his people with peace. 

Thus out of the mighty convulsions of nature we have this beau- 
tiful ending of peace. The psalm truly begins, as one has said, with ~ 
a gloria in excelsis and ends with a pax in terris. 

This psalm leads us to speak of the poetic treatment of nature. 
The Hebrews were a people of outdoor life, and given to lively 
impression. This is shown by their language. Their vocabulary is 
relatively small, yet there is a profusion of sensuous epithets. More 
than 250 botanical names appear in the Old Testament. There are 


1In this translation and analysis of Ps. xxix., I have followed Perowne. See his Commen- 
tary. 
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nearly as many words about sea and water as the English language 
can muster when technicalities are reckoned. There are five, if not 
seven, distinct names of the lion. Hence their poetry abounds in 
allusions to the external world. We are impressed with this in every 
poem we read. The godly is like a tree planted by the rivers.1 The 
wicked are like the chaff driven by the wind.” The wicked are a lion 
longing to tear in pieces. A young lion lurking in secret places.‘ 
Man’s troubles are waves and billows.5 The place of his distress is the 
pit.6 It is the flood that beareth man away." He is as grass; in the 
morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth.® 

Intensity of feeling allowed the Hebrew writer to pass quickly 
from one natural object to another. When Isaiah pictures the onset 
of Assyria, he hears the roar of the lion as it springs on its victim, 
followed by the low and awful moan which shows its prey is secured. 
But presently this moan waxes more and more intense, until it passes 
into the grim murmur of a storm-lashed sea, while the hot breath and 
overshadowing terror of the lion are transmuted into a dark and 
murky storm cloud which enwraps the land of Judza in the gloom of 


hopeless night. 


His roar is like the lioness, 

He roars like the young lions, 

And moans, and clutches his prey and bears it off, and none can save. 

He moans over Judah like the moan of the sea. 

When they looked to the land, lo stifling gloom, and day grown black in lowering 


clouds.? 

But nature was more than a store-house of similes and metaphors, 
bright colors to clothe each passing thought. Nature seemed really 
a part of man. Its destiny was inseparably linked with his. Man 
sins. Cursed is the ground for his sake. Man is redeemed. The 
mountains and hills break forth into singing, and all the trees of the 
field clap their hands. When misfortune and calamity befall, the 
sun is turned into darkness and the moon into blood. There appears 
an inalienable connection between the course of nature and the 
progress of the divine kingdom. The earth throbs and pulsates in 
correspondence to human weal and woe. 

And it will be in that day, 
I will answer, saith the Lord, 
Will answer the heavens, 
1Ps.i.,3. 2Ps.i,4. 3Ps.x.,9. 4Ps. xvii, 12. 5 Ps. xlii., 7. ¢ Ps. 1xix.,15. xc.,5. § Ps. 


xc., 6. 
9 Isa. v., 30. Translation and illustration given by W. Robertson Smith, in British Quarterly, 


January, 1877. 
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And they will answer the earth, 
And the earth will answer the corn and the wine and the oil, 
And they will answer Jezreel.1 

Nature must thus respond. Eyes refused to see what heart cob 
not assimilate. No beauty of smiling fields must stand in contrast to 
grief and sorrow. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
No dew no rain be upon you, 
For the shield of the mighty lies rusting, 
The shield of Saul not anointed with oil.? 
Nature must join in every emotion. 
Hallelujah. 
Praise Jehovah from the earth, 
Ye dragons and all ye ocean depths ; 
Fire and hail, snow and smoke, 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
Mountains and all hills; 
Fruit trees and all cedars.? 

But nature was never viewed for her own sake. She had no inde- 
pendent self-existence. The word nature or its equivalent does not 
appear in Hebrew. She was an outer garment of the Almighty. All 
her movements were of him. And when he moved, it was through 
her power and force. One prophet, it is true, found the Lord not in 
the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire. But this was his usual 
form of manifestation. Out of the whirlwind he answered Job. The 
thunder was his voice,‘ the lightning came from his mouth, the earth- 
quake was his anger,® the light his garment,’ the clouds his chariot, the 
winds his messengers,® the ice came from his breath. He was enthroned 
above the cherubim, symbols of the living powers of nature. 

But God is never identified with nature. He giveth life to all, is 
the life of all, is in all natural phenomena, but is independent, apart, 
separate, and Lord of all. No natural scene or object is ever pic- 
tured for its own sake, to leave the impression of itself alone. Beauty 
of form, harmony of color, were conceptions foreign to the Hebrews. 
Ezekiel’s Cherubim defy artistic representation. The creations of 
Job, his magnificent description of a war-horse, for example, suggest’ 
no pictorial treatment. Indeed it may rather be said to defy such 
treatment. Can we conceive of a picture under which could be 
written: 

Hast thou given the horse his might ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with the quivering mane ? 


1 Hos. ii., 21,22. 22Sam.i.,21. 3 Ps. exlviii., la, 7-9. 4 Ps. xxix.,3. 5 Ps. xviii., 8. ¢Ps. xviii., 
7. civ.,2. 8Ps.civ.,3. 9% civ.,4. 10 Job xxxvii., 10. 
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Hast thou made him to leap as a locust ? 

The glory of his snorting is terrible. 

He paweth in tho valley and rejoiceth in strength ; 
He goeth out to meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear, and is not dismayed ; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, 

The flashing spear and javelin. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage; 
Neither believeth he that it is the voice of the trumpet. 
So oft as the trumpet soundeth he saith, Aha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains, and the shouting.1 


While how easy to place beneath a portrait and recognize as a true 
likeness Barry Cornwall’s description of the Blood Horse. 
Gamara is a dainty steed, 

. Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 
With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nostril thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within ; 
His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night, * 

And his pace as swift as light. 


What a contrast between these two. One is the description of a 
horse for his own sake, a fit embellishment of a jockey’s manual; the 
other is given for something higher, the exaltation of the Almighty, a 
fit embellishment of the Word of God. 

As all nature was a manifestation of the divine presence, so was 
all human action a manifestation of divine power. Man had no 
strength, no wisdom, no might, which did not come from God. Hence 
the earliest anthology which is mentioned, while doubtless made up 
of songs based upon the deeds of men, is called the Book of the Wars 
of Jehovah.? The victorious march of Israel from the wilderness, and 
the conquest of Canaan as accomplished by the skill and valor of 
Joshua and his warriors, is forgotten in poetry. It is only remembered 
as the triumphal entry of Jehovah, for it is said: 

Lord, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 

When thou marchest forth out of the field of Edom.3 
David, leading the charge against some hostile band, or the assault 
against some tower, scaling the lofty and high battlements, or climb- 


1 Job xxxix., 19. 2 Num. xxi., 14. 3 Judg. v., 4. 
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ing, like the wild goat, precipitous and dangerous mountain side, or 
bending with mighty arms the bow of bronze, is not one endowed 
with human strength and skill, but of divine power and schooling. © 
For by thee I run upon a troop; 
And by my God do I leap over a wall. 
He maketh my feet like hind’s feet; 
He setteth me upon my high places. 
He teacheth my hands to war; 
So that mine arms do bend a bow of brass.1 
There is no thought of personal prowess in David’s Psalms. But 
at the same time there is no belittling man’s own dignity and worth. 
He is viewed, even as he was created in the beginning, a little lower 
than God, crowned with glory and honor, having dominion, with all 
things put under his feet.2, There are also words which seem too bold 
for Christian humility and a sense of human weakness and sin. 
Thou hast proved mine heart; thou hast visited me in the night; 
Thou hast tried me and findest nothing. , 
My steps have held fast to thy paths ; 
My feet have not slipped.’ 
But these and other similar expressions spring from no Pharisaic spirit 
of self-righteousness, but from a just and manly consciousness of one’s 
own integrity and honesty of purpose when contrasted with the 
wicked. 

Hebrew Poetry, then, is all subjective. This is characteristic of 
the Semitic race, who were not given to analytical reflection, but 
grasped knowledge by intuition; and in whom feeling and emotion 
predominated. This is why their poetry is for all time and all peo- 
ples. The heart of humanity is found there. No other sacred book 
has given more of comfort, more of strength, than the Hebrew 
Psalter. This is not due to its inspiration, although it is inspired. 
But the church doctrine of inspiration covers also the driest bits of 
history and the dullest lists of names, of interest only to the antiquary. 
This is not because the Psalms are a message from God to men. 
Although they are God-given, for in general the prophet proclaimed the 
will of God to men, made known what God is, and what God required. | 
While, on the other hand, the poet proper gave utterance to the 
longings, aspirations, fears, doubts and anxieties of man’s heart. He 
spoke to God for man. And this is why the Psalter has such a hold 
and charm over Christian men. It mirrors their feelings. It says just 
what they would like to say; transfigures their own unuttered 
thoughts. This, indeed, is the work of poetry, to transfigure life, to 


1 Ps. xviii., 29, 33, 34. 2 Ps. viii., 5,6. 3 Ps. xvii., 2, 3. 
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give an imaginative representation of what men believe, think, feel, 
see and do; and the greatest poet is the one who does the most of this. 
And because the Psalmist has done so much, he stands pre-eminent 
among all poets. One need not give illustrations of this. Too many 
lines of familiar Psalms, repeated oft in joy, in sorrow, in faith, in 
fear, in praise, in penitence, suggest themselves. 

If one, then, will hold communion with the heart of humanity, if 
he will know its throbbing beats among the people who were chosen 
to give religion to the world, let him study Hebrew Poetry, let him 
live in song with their shepherds, warriors, priests and kings, freemen, 
tillers of their own soil, captives languishing in exile, let him live thus 
with them and he will hold communion too with God. 


THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT IN THE PENTATEUCH 
PROBLEM. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, Pu. D., 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Pentateuchal sphinx with her riddle still manages to perplex 
biblical scholars, and the CEdipus with a solution satisfactory to all 
has not yet put in his appearance. While the day of excitement and 
fear may be considered past, as far as Kuenen’s and Wellhausen’s rad- 
ical protest against the traditional convictions of the synagogue and 
the church are concerned, we have now entered upon the second 
stage of the controversy, that of more cool and objective, and hence - 
more effective, refutation of the new hypothesis and its revolutionary 
conclusions. The run of the debate is as similar to that of Baur and 
the Tuebingen school in regard to the basal documents of Christianity, 
as one egg is like another, and the indications are that, as in the 
former case the gospels and the Christianity of the gospels came forth 
purified and better established than ever before, thus, too, the outcome 
of the heated controversy on the character and history of Israel’s 
religion will be acomplete vindication of the revelation of God in the 
Old Testament. Christian scholars should not only not discourage 
the most searching critical investigations of the sacred records, but 
should even invite such a discussion. For if the books that claim 
to be the revelation from God cannot stand the test of a powerful 
but just critical microscope, then it is time to reject them as false; 
if, on the other hand, they are, as we claim them to be, the words of 
the living God, then such a critical examination can only strengthen 
their authority. 
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The leading argument in the whole discussion of the Pentateuch 
problem during the past few years, at least on the offensive side, has 
been of an historical character. Attempts were made to bring the 
philological argument to bear on the discussion of the stratification of 
Old Testament literature, but the result was unsatisfactory to about 
all concerned. So small is the Hebrew literature preserved, and so 
few are the differences in diction and style, that nothing beyond possi- 
bilities could be offered. How flexible this argument was, can, for 
instance, be seen in the case of the Q’rz perpetuum Hiw’ in the Penta- 
teuch. Formerly this was considered withou‘ protest as a sign of the 
antiquity of the text; now it is with equal certainty claimed as an 
indication of the late composition of the Priest-codex. Even such 
sharp investigations as Ryssell’s De Elohistae Sermone offer but little 
for the point in question. The leading argument, then, remained the 
historical, namely, that in the earlier stages of Israel’s religious and 
political development there are no signs of the existence or influence 
of the Levitical features of the law; that these, the leading character- 
istics, first became a power in the life of the Israelites after the cap- 
tivity; and that, accordingly, the law stands not at the head, but at the 
close of the Old Testament history and religion. It is virtually an 
argumentum ex silentio, although the attempt is frequently made to 
supplement this negative argument by the positive proof that the 
early records of Israel show a state of affairs entirely contrary and 
contradictory to that demanded by the law; that primitive prophecy, 
which is represented as the ruling power in the pre-legal period, 
inculcated a religion different from that now known as Mosaism and 
based upon the law. This is the line of argument pursued by the 
advocates of the new and radical views. In reality there lies at the 
bottom of their structure a philosophical idea, namely, that of devel- 
opment. They start out from the premises that the religion of 
Israel is a purely natural product, and to be explained as a purely 
natural process. As Kuenen himself says (De Godsdienst, p. 5.): 
“The religion of Israel is one of the leading ones; nothing less, 
but also nothing more.” It is this idea of development, whose correct 
application to science has been productive of so much good, but 
whose abuse has created such havoc, which guides the whole conduct 
of the debate, although ex professo the advanced critics claim to be 
directed only by the facts in the case. 

As matters stand, the historical line of investigation will have to 
decide the point in dispute. For any other course of argumentation 
we lack the material; at least we do not possess it as fully as we do 
this. Nobody can blame the leaders of the new school for having 
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adopted this method of investigation. Even if the New Testament 
views of the Old Testament dispensation, as far as the literary side of 
its records is concerned, could be settled, in regard to the fact in the 
case, to the satisfaction of all, yet the bearing and weight of the fact as 
such would necessarily be the subject of still further debate. We do 
not doubt that the historical argument must remain the common 
ground upon which advanced and conservative scholars must meet, 
and there settle the great problems at issue. 

But in the unfolding of this argument it is necessary that the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, be put under requi- 
sition. A truly scientific treatment of the subject demands that each 
and every element that historically entered into the composition and 
development of Israel’s history and its records be appealed to, in 
order to learn exactly what this course and growth was; and just here 
it is where the protagonists of the radical views are unscientific in 
their methods and unjust to the facts. It sounds well and reasonable 
to hear them claim that, in the interpretation of the facts of Israel’s 
religion, we should proceed in exactly the same manner and spirit and 
according to the same hermeneutical principles which we apply to the 
productions of any human author. But here it is where they beg the 
question at issue, and where they are unscientific in their treatment. 
Their demand would be just and right, in case these books were really 
and entirely compositions like those of Homer or Herodotus, and in 
case the Old Testament Codex were really an accidental collection of 
Israel’s literary remains, like the extant literatures of early India, 
Greece and Rome. But such is not the case. The Old Testament 
claims to be and is a revelation and the history of a revelation. 
According to the views of those that wrote them, of those that read 
them and observed them as their guide of faith and life, and of Christ 
and the New Testament writers, the Old Testament books are the 
account of God’s dealings with men and with Israel in carrying out 
his plans for the restoration of. mankind to the estate from which man 
fell through sin. The Old Testament has one central and controlling 
idea, and that is, a covenant between God and man for the restoration 
of the latter. Everything else within the covers of the sacred codex 
has its importance measured according to its bearing on this thought. 
This is the one directing fact in Old Testament religion and history. 

This being the case, it is evident that a truly scientific application 
of the historical argument demands that this great fact be allowed its 
force and weight in determining what the order of composition was in 
books of the Old Testament. Any arrangement of these books, or 
parts of a book, which conflicts with the scheme of religious develop- 
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ment as demanded by the internal character of this religion itself, and 
is laid open in the books of this religion, must be considered wrong. 
To place at the beginning of this development a book that internally 
shows thattit is the fruit of the full development of this religion, or to 
put at the end of the history of this religion a book that manifestly 
contains the fundamental revelation underlying the whole religious 
system of the Israelites, are equally false. The theological side of the 
historical argument must be used as complementary and supplement- 
ary to the purely critical. Naturally these cannot contradict each 
other; because truth is one, and both elements make up the one truth 
of what was the historical unfolding of Israel’s religion. A just and 
fair treatment of the historical argument, then, includes this great 
religious truth, as well as the critical, historical and philological. 
Applying briefly the principles thus gained to the problem before 
us, we learn that the law, by virtue of its inner character and its 
object and aim in the Old Testament dispensation, stands at the head, 
and not at the end of this dispensation. The law is not the principle 
and foundation of the Old Testament covenant; and the idea that the 
legal feature did occupy this position is a proton pseudos not only of 
the new attacks on the Old Testament religion, but also of many well- 
meant misinterpretations of it. The cardinal principle of this cove- 
nant was faith in the promises of God for the redemption of his peo- 
ple. St. Paul, in his frequent argumentations against the belief in 
legal righteousness as maintained by the orthodox Pharisaic systems 
of his day, repeatedly urges this important truth, that the saints of 
the Old Covenant were justified and made righteous exactly in the 
same manner as were those of the new, namely, by faith ; and that, 
accordingly, the principle of justification by faith alone is the central 
doctrine of the Old, as it is of the New Testament. Cf. especially, 
Rom. Iv. and Gal. I11., 6-14. This being the case, the law could have 
a purpose only subservient to this; and what this was, the apostle 
teaches in Gal. III., 21-23, namely, that the law was intended to bea 
“schoolmaster unto Christ.” The lesson of faith had to be learned by 
the people of the covenant. As long as the covenant was confined to 
the family, it was possible for God, through his providential guidance 
of the patriarchs and their families, to teach them this faith ; and this 
he did. But when the personal covenant assumed a national form, it 
was necessary to conduct, guide and direct this nation in such a man- 
ner that the people might learn that Jehovah was the Lord and the 
ruler, and that, in following and trusting in him, they could have pros- 
perity, and be acceptable and righteous in his sight. To teach this 
was the purpose of the law. It was given to form a hedge around the 
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people, so as to cut them off from the temptations of idolatry—the 
cardinal and fundamental sin against the spirit of the covenant,—and 
thus put the people outwardly in such a condition that the object of 
the law in and within the hearts of the people could be effected. This 


‘inner purpose was the recognition, in the mandates of the law, of the 


duties incumbent upon the people as the chosen children of the cove- 
nant, and the knowledge that an inability to comply with these just 
demands of the Lord compelled those living under the covenant to 
throw themselves at the feet of the Lord of mercies. The law thus 
aimed to teach the people their sins, and thus to awaken in them the 
prayer for and hope of a Savior from these sins. In this manner it 
proved, or was intended to prove, to be a “schoolmaster unto Christ.” 
Under the outward form of a theocracy, it was inwardly to educate 
the Israelite to a recognition and desire for the coming of Him in 
whom all prophecy centred, and of whose wonderful deeds of mercy ° 
the people saw the foreshadowing types in their sacrifices, rituals and 
worship.! 

The law, then, was the great and powerful means in the hands of 
God to educate the people into the acceptance of the great lesson of 
the Old Testament covenant, namely, faith in God’s promises of a Re- 
deemer. It being of such fundamental importance in this educational 
process of Israel’s religion and history, it is evident that the whole 
scheme and character of this religious process demands that the law 
stand at the head and not at the end of this development. Without it 
all prophecy, and in fact the whole Old Testament religious life, is unin- 
telligible. Without the law to start with, this religious life is more 
than an enigma; it is a self-contradiction. Whatever, then, the out- 
ward evidences may be as to the origin and succession of the Old 
Testament books, or parts of books, certain it is that the inner char- 
acter of these books and the bearing of their contents on the charac- 
ter and history of Israel’s religion, demands for the law the position 
assigned to it by the traditions and convictions of centuries, and the 
consideration of this fact should constitute a not unimportant factor 
in the historical argument on the Pentateuch question. 


1 A lengthy discussion of the character of the Old Testament covenant, from the pen of the 
writer, will be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1885. 
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THE WORDS OF AMOS. 


By PRroFessoR CHARLES ELLIOTT, D. D., 
Professor in Lafayette College, Easton Pa. 


According to a probable derivation, Amos means burden, or bur- 
densome, which agrees well with the prophecies which he uttered con- 
cerning the Ten Tribes, Judah, and the neighboring nations. 

He is generally believed to have been a native of Zekoah, though 
he does not expressly say this. The opening of his prophecy states 
that he was among the herdmen of Tekoah; and, in his answer to 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, he says that he was a herdman and 
a gatherer of sycamore fruit (VIl., 14). 

The word rendered herdman (Boger) in VIl1., 14, is not the same as 
that in chap. I., 1 (Voged). Boger properly designates one who has the 
care of a peculiar breed of sheep, or goats. Neither of the terms, 
therefore, is the common word used for shepherd (ro-‘eh). 

The peculiar breed of sheep or goats mentioned, still bears, 
among the Arabs, the name of zagad, and their keeper is styled nag- 
gad. It is a small breed, highly prized for the softness of its wool, or 
hair. The word xoged (I., 1) means one who owned such sheep, or 
goats, as well as kept them. It is used in the former sense, in 2 Kgs. 
4: Mesha, King of Moab, was a sheep-master” (Voged). 

The prophet’s social condition is further indicated, when he says 
(VIL, 14) that he was a gatherer (Boles, cultivator) of sycamore 
Jrutt. This indicates that he belonged to the humblest class of the 
community.* 

Amos prophesied “in the days of Uzziah, King of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, King of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake” (I., 1). On comparing 2 Kgs. XIV., 2, 17, 23 
and 2 Kgs. xvV., 1, we infer that Amos prophesied in the latter half of 
the reign of Jeroboam IL, z. ¢., between the years 810 B. C. and 783 
B. C. From the statement, “two years before the earthquake,” we 
cannot determine the time more precisely, as we know nothing more 
about that occurrence than that it took place in the reign of Uzziah 
(Zech. XIV., 5). 

The Book of Amos is divided into two parts,—the first, from 
chap. I. to chap. VI., made up of naked prophecies; the second, from 


* See Thomson’s The Land and the Book, Vol. I., p.24. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1859. 
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chap. VII. to chap. IX., consisting of prophecies connected with 
symbol. 

The prophet announces that the wrath of the Lord will be poured 
out upon Damascus, Philistia, Tyrus,; Edom, Ammon, Moab, and 
Judah. Of these seven nations, four are related to the people of the 
Ten Tribes, and three are not related to them. 

The prophecies of this book are principally directed against the 
Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. In the reign of Jeroboam I. “a man of 
God came out of Judah by the word of the Lord unto Bethel...... 
and cried against the altar in the word of the Lord” (1 Kgs. XIIL, 
I, 2); and in that of Jeroboam II., Amos went to the same place and 
prophesied: “The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste; and I will rise against the 
house of Jeroboam with the sword” (VII., 9). 

At this time, the Kingdom of Israel, under Jeroboam, had attained 
its greatest extent ; but morally the nation had become utterly cor- 
rupt. Luxury and debauchery abounded; and worldly power had 
lulled the people into careless security (III., 15; VI., I, 4) so that un- 
righteousness prevailed (II., 6; III.,9; IV., 1; V., 7, 10), and hastened 
the ruin of the Kingdom, which Amos announced (V., 2, 3, 27; VI., 
14; VII.,9). The Kingdom of Israel was now reaping that harvest of 
evil, the seeds of which had been sown when it revolted against the 
house of David. Viewed both from a religious and a political stand- 
point, the results of that revolt were fatal to the prosperity of the Ten 
Tribes. In order to maintain their political independence of Judah, it 
was necessary to break the religious unity, which was represented and 
maintained by the one temple and the great annual gatherings of all 
the males of Israel within its walls. The worship of Jehovah, under 
an animal form, at Dan and Bethel, was a direct violation of the sec- 
ond commandment. It was thus that Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
yielding to what he considered the demands of political necessity, 
“struck with fatal effect at the ascendency and free action of those 
religious feelings and convictions, which, though often ignored by the 
mere politician, are the only stable foundation on which can be reared 
the glory or happiness of a nation.” 

The people of Judah did not remain uncontaminated by the 
example of their neighbors. Jerusalem was still the centre of their 
religious worship, and they were still faithful to the house of David; 
but the worship on the high places superseded, in a great measure, the 
worship of Jehovah in Zion; and, chiefly through the influence of the 
family of Ahab, with which that of David had contracted an alliance, 
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the abominations of Baal and Ashteroth were introduced from the 
Northern Kingdom. 

As a punishment for their sins, the prophet threatens the King- 
dom of Israel with destruction and with the captivity of its inhabit- 
ants. “The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise; she is 
forsaken upon her land; there is none to raise her up (V., 2). There- 
fore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus, saith the 
Lord, whose name is the God of hosts (V., 27). But, behold, I will 
raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith the Lord the 
God of hosts; and they shall afflict you from the entering in of Ha- 
math unto the river of the wilderness” (VI., 14). 

Because Judah had despised Jehovah’s law, and allowed them- 
selves to be enticed into idolatry, fire was to be sent upon them, and 
the palaces of Jerusalem were to be consumed (II., 4,5). The over- 
throw of Israelis certain. But the house of Jacob is not to be utterly 
destroyed (Ix., 8). The fallen tabernacle of David is to be raised up 
again (verse II). 

The remedy proposed by the prophet, against the threatened 
destruction, was Return to Jehovah. ‘Thus saith the Lord unto the 
house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live” (v., 5). ‘‘Seek good, and 
not evil, that ye may live; and so the Lord, the God of hosts, shall be 
with you, as ye have spoken. Hate the evil, and love the good, and 
establish judgement in the gate; it may be that the Lord God of 
hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph” (verses 14, 15). 

The two great evils that afflicted Israel were division, and trans- 
gression of the law of Jehovah. As the only effective remedy, the 
prophets, forseeing the utter ruin that these evils would soon bring 
upon the nation, urged them to return to Him whose law they had. 
forsaken, and whose covenant they had broken. But there was noth- 
ing in the present, or in the near future, to encourage these divine 
messengers. It was only in the far distance that they descried the 
dawn of a better day. 

That the punishment that was to fall upon Israel was in conse- 
quence of their having broken the covenant and law of Jehovah, is 
evident from the fact that the judgments denounced by the prophet 
were theocratic judgments. They proceeded from Zion, from Ferusa- 
lem, the seat of the theocracy. “It is only,” Hengstenberg remarks, 
“‘as a theocratic God, that God reigns in Zion and Jerusalem.”* The 
heathen nations, mentioned by the prophet, cannot be urged as an 
objection to this position; for the crimes, of which they are accused, 


* HENGSTENBERG’S CHRISTOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Vol. I., p. 359. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1871, 
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were committed against the covenant people. The crimes of Moab 
cannot be claimed as an exception, because the king of Edom, whose 
bones he burned into lime (II., 1), was probably a vassal of Israel. 

That the punishments upon Israel and Judah were theocratic, is 
confirmed by the prophet’s frequent references to the Pentateuch. 
Compare Amos I., 11, with Gen. XXVII., 41; Amos IL, 10, with Deut. 
VIII., 2 and Il., 31; Amos IL, 11, 12, with Num. VI., 3; Amos IIL, 2, 
with Deut. vII.,6 and x., 15; Amos III., 13, 14, with Deut. VIIL., 19; 
Amos IV., 4, with Deut. xIv., 28 and xxvi., 10; Amos IV., 5, with 
Levit. VII, 13 and XXIII., 17 seq. (cf. Levit. 11., 11 and VI., 17); 
Amos IV., 9, with Deut. XXVIII., 22 ; Amos IV., 10, with Deut. XXVIIL., 
27, 60; Amos V. 11, with Deut. xXxVIII., 30; Amos V., 22, with Levit. 
IlI., 1,6; Amos VI1., 6, with Gen. XXXVII., 25; Amos IX., 4, with Deut. 
XXVIII., 65. 

These are not all the references, or allusions, to the Pentateuch, 
that can be found in the Book of Amos; but they are enough to show 
that the prophet was acquainted with Genesis, the Middle books, and 
Deuteronomy; and that it was the theocratic laws that Israel and 
Judah had violated. They also disprove the position of the Kuenen 
school, that Deuteronomy did not exist before the time of Josiah, or 
the Middle books before that of Ezra. On the contrary, the proph- 
ets were the expounders of the moral and religious elements of the 
Law; and they denounced the judgments of God upon its violators. 
Apostasy from God was the great sin of Israel. It was the sin that 
led to the utter destruction of their kingdom. 

But God will not utterly destroy his chosen people. “Jn that 
day”—after the judgment has fallen upon the sinful kingdom, and the 
house of Israel has been sifted among all nations, after the sinners of 
the people have died by the sword—“ wil/ J raise up the tabernacle of 
David that has fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will 
raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen, which are 
called by my name, saith the Lord that doeth this” (1X., 8,9, 10, 11, 12). 
After the setting up of this kingdom and its outward extension, the 
prophet foretells the blessing upon the land (verse 13); upon the 
nation (verse 14); and the unending duration of the kingdom (verse 
18). 

This promise was not fulfilled by the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, under Zerubbabel and Ezra; for Israel was not then planted 
in the land to dwell forever; and the tabernacle of David, which had 
fallen down, was not then set up. Neither is it to be fulfilled by a 
return of the Jews to Palestine. Canaan and Israel are types of the 
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Kingdom of God. “The raising up of the tabernacle of David com- 
menced with the coming of Christ and the founding of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles; and the possession of Edom and all the 
other nations upon whom the Lord reveals his name, took its rise in 
the reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of heaven set up by 
Christ.” With this agree the words of the Apostle James (Acts XvV., 
13-17). 


STUDIES IN ARCHAOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By Justin A. Smiru, D. D., 
Editor of The Standard, Chicago. 
IX. 


THE LITERATURE OF PAGANISM. 


As the literature of ancient pagan faiths becomes more accessible, 
the study of those historic and pre-historic religions which enter so 
invariably into all archeological inquiry is found to be greatly facili- 
tated. By such literature is not meant those writings so long familiar 
to all scholars, and by just pre-eminence distinguished by the noble 


word “classic,” nor any of those productions more recently become in 
a measure familiar, belonging to periods in oriental history more or 
less remote, which, like the great literary monuments of Rome and 
Greece, are the literature of paganism rather in the sense that their 
authors were pagans, than in any more strict sense. The allusion is 
to that which is the literature of paganism in the same sense that the 
Old Testament may be termed, though not in strict propriety, the lit- 
erature of Judaism, and the New Testament the literature of Christi- 
anity. 

If we would have any person rightly understand Christianity, we 
refer him to the Christian Scriptures. As no treatise upon the Chris- 
tian faith, no work, however elaborate or trusted, upon systematic 
theology, much less any writing in which Christian ideas are simply 
introduced as incidental to the main topic, would answer the purpose 
of an authoritative and final presentation of Christianity as distin- - 
guished from all other religions ; so must we, if we would study any 
pagan faith in a way to estimate it by what it really is, go beyond all 
pagan literature that is mere literature, beyond even the philosophy 
of paganism, so far as it is speculative and unauthoritative, beyond all 
those incidental sources of information supplied in traditions, in ritu- 
als, in pictured walls of temples and tombs, or in any comparative 
study of the mythologies of pagan faiths, and find, if possible, that 
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which in these religions answers to that revelation upon which all 
Christian teaching is founded. Not that such writings, when made 
accessible, are to be regarded as always, to the people by whom they 
were reverenced as “‘sacred,” what the Bible is to the Christian; but 
because in them we have that highest and most authentic expression 
of the religion itself which, in spite of the endless confusions incident 
to idolatrous ideas and rituals, will enable us in some degree to see it 
as it is. 

It is{but recently that any, save those who are experts in certain 
lines of philological research, have been able to have access to what 
may, in the strict sense just explained, be called the sacred books of 
the great historical religions of paganism. The translations of these 
books, for which students of comparative religion owe such a debt of 
‘gratitude to Prof. Max Mueller and his associates, have made it possi- 
ble for others than philological experts to read them, and to under- 
stand them, so far as in the nature of things that is possible. Even 
these practiced scholars have no doubt found the reproduction of these 
writings in a language and in idioms so greatly unlike the original ones 
as this in which they now give them to us, a work of exceeding diffi- 
culty. While it is true that some of these languages belong to the 
same great family of speech as our own, the formidable lapse of time 
since they were already dead tongues, the changes due to lingual devel- 
opment, to an utterly different civilization, to ideas, customs, ways of 
living so wholly diverse as are those of the far East and the far West 
—these and other causes make translations from these languages into 
our own embarrassing and difficult, and even after the translation is 
made, leave wide gulfs of obscurity which it is almost impossible in 
many instances to span. With all these drawbacks, however, the 
translations now for some time coming to us from over the sea are of 
immeasurable advantage to us. We can read for ourselves in these 
old pagan Bibles, and are thus not only relieved of the necessity of 
trusting wholly to the reports of others, but may put ourselves in 
direct contact with these often strange, yet always suggestive utter- 
ances of ancient faith and thought. 


ORIENTAL PREDOMINANCE. 


Notice may be taken here of a fact to which Prof. Max Mueller 
calls attention in his Introduction to the translations of Sacred Books 
of the East made partly by himself, partly by others acting in asso- 
ciation with him. This fact is that the literature of paganism, to which 
we are now attending, is so almost exclusively oriental. ‘“ Neither 
Greeks nor Romans,” he ‘says, “nor Germans, nor Celts, nor Slaves, 
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have left us anything that deserves the name of Sacred Books. The 
Homeric Poems are national epics, like the Ramayana and the Niebel- 
ungen Lied, and the Homeric Hymns have never received that 
general recognition or sanction which alone can impart to the poetical 
effusions of personal piety the sacred or canonical character which is 
the distinguishing feature of the Vedic Hymns. The sacred literature 
of the early inhabitants of Italy seems to have been of a liturgical 
rather than of a purely religious kind, and whatever the Celts, the 
Germans, the Slaves may have possessed of sacred traditions about 
their gods and heroes, having been handed down by oral tradition 
chiefly, has perished beyond all hope of recovery.” Possibly the kind 
of distinction implied in the phrase “sacred books,” might at first 
sight seem to belong to the Elder Edda of the Scandinavian literature. 
Yet this work, in its present form, bears no comparison, in point of 
antiquity, with the sacred books of the East, having been written, as 
appears, about the year 1300 of our era; while in its substance it is, so 
far as religious, simply a collection of mytholegical traditions, these 
being intermixed with heroic ones. Dr. Horn, of Denmark, speaks of 
one of the poems which might almost be classed with those writings 
to which the term “sacred” is applied—‘‘The Prophecy of Vala.” 
He describes it as ‘‘a series of majestic, grand and poetic pictures of 
the cardinal features of the Norse mythology, beginning with the cre- 
ation and ending with the destruction and regeneration of the world.” 
It survives, however, only in fragments, and more resembles, one 
would think, the “ Theogony,” or the “ Works and Days,” of Hesiod, 
than a book making claim to superhuman origin, or one prescribing for 
a people the substance of its faith or the ritual of its worship. 

It remains strictly true that no sacred books, no writings similar 
in their nature or in their claim to the Zend-avesta of the Parsi, the 
Upanishads of the Brahman, the Dhammapada of the Buddhist, the - 
Koran of the Mohammedan, or the Bible of the Christian, has ever 
originated among any Western people. One might doubt if it ever 
would be likely to do so. There would seem to be a fitness, almost 
amounting to a necessity, in the conditions, in this respect, under 
which our own sacred books, for example, had their origin. Such 
raptures of prophetic inspiration as we see in the old Hebrew proph- 
ets are perfectly in keeping with peculiarities of the oriental mind, 
with the fervid temperament, the ecstatic impulse, the capacity for 
intense religious abstraction so abounding in the East, but compara- 
tively so feeble, often so almost wholly lacking in the West. If we set 
ourselves back into Old Testament times and amidst Old Testament 
men or their surroundings, we can see how all that is related of direct 
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intercourse with God, of supernatural illumination, of miracle and 
prophecy, is in harmony with the attending conditions. In the New 
Testament period, Western influences, it is true, have mingled them- 
selves with the characteristically Eastern ones, as an effect of Greek 
culture and Roman rule, creating thus a new set of conditions, in some 
sense strictly in harmony with the more advanced nature of New 
Testament revelation, and the more direct appeal to reason as well as 
to faith. Yet the New Testament, also, is an Eastern book, and 
Judea is that land in all the world, and the Hebrew nation that peo- 
ple, in which and among whom the Christ would most fittingly appear, 
such miracles as his be wrought, and such a religion as his set forth 
upon its mission. 

Now, it is to the Old Testament period, and to conditions similar to 
those of the Hebrew Sacred Books, that most of these other sacred 
books are to be assigned. I might say a//, for even the Koran, of 
Mohammed, although written only in the seventh century of our own 
era, originated with a people who might be said to have scarcely 
changed in character and habits since the time of their ancestor Ish- 
mael, while Mohammed, and his Koran, are, in all their characteris- 
tics, of the old and changeless East, not at all of the new, mobile, and 
progressive West. It is well to keep all this in mind in studying the 
pagan and Mohammedan Scriptures. Wecan account for them in this 
way as in no other; we can appreciate them thus for what they are ;— 
so far as is possible with writings so completely outside of all our own 
conceptions of things and our own habits of thought, we can in this 
way, and in this way alone, comprehend them. 


BOOKS RECOGNIZED AS “SACRED.” 


A point of inquiry very naturally offers itself here,—What are the 
books to which this phrase “Sacred Books of the East”—or as we 
may also term them, pagan Bibles—is thus applied? The list which 
Prof. Max Mueller gives of “great and original religions which profess 
to be founded on sacred books,” leaving out Judaism and Christianity, 
does not seem to be quite complete. The list he gives is as follows: 
The Religion of the Brahmans, The Religion of the followers of Bud- 
dha, The Religion of the followers of Zarathustra (Zoroaster), The 
Religion of the followers of Khung-fu-tze (Confucius), The Relig- 
ion of the followers of Lao-tze (also Chinese), and The Religion 
of the followers of Mohammed. (In these studies the last named 
is not included, save for purposes of illustration.) We observe that 
Mueller makes no mention of the Ancient Egyptians. Perhaps he 
would not regard their religion as strictly belonging to the cate- 
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gory of those “founded on sacred books,” or authenticated by them. 
Another writer, however, Renouf, with whom the study of Egyp- 
tian antiquities has been long a specialty, as it never was with 
Max Mueller, appears to be to some extent of a different opinion. 
One of the chapters of his work “Zhe Religion of Ancient Egypt,” 
he entitles “The Religious Books of Egypt,” and he proceeds, then, 
to describe them at length, their antiquity, even in the form in 
which we now have them, some of them being more than four thou- 
sand years old, the material used in producing them, and the manner 
in which they have been preserved, so as to make them unique in the 
world’s literature, whether of ancient or of modern times. ‘The 
Egyptian manuscripts [or papyri] which we now possess,” he says, 
“have been preserved by being kept from the air and damp in a per- 
fectly dry climate, hermetically sealed in earthen or wooden vessels or 
under mummy coverings, sometimes at a depth of ninety feet within 
the living rock, and still further protected by a thick covering of the 
dry and pure sand of the desert.” Of course, the circumstances under 
which these manuscripts are thus found—buried in tombs with the 
dead—suggests something unique in Egyptian ideas as to their sacred 
books, and in the uses to which they applied them. Books, every-where 
else in the world, are and have been for the living, not for the dead. 
We look for them in libraries, not in tombs. The ground of the 
strange exception now before us is perhaps not quite clear. One 
writer, Kenrick, says that these. papyri, buried thus with the dead, 
were passports to the better life of the future. They are mostly made 
up of prayers, put into the mouth of the deceased person, and sup- 
posed to be addressed by him to the god in whose hand his destiny in 
the other life lies. But there are also directions for the funeral, and 
prayers are included which have been recited at the burial. There are 
vignette pictures, also, in which the priest is often exhibited engaged in 
the funeral rites; all involving more or less of the religious ideas and 
beliefs of this strange people. It is the collection of the very consid- 
erable number of papyri of this sort which constitutes what is called 
“The Book of the Dead”—the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians, if any 
book can deserve to be so named. It is perhaps true that we cannot 
term this a Sacred Book quite in the sense in which that phrase is 
applied to the Koran, or to our own Bible ; nor can we say, properly, 
that upon this Book of the Dead, or any other ancient Egyptian 
book or collection of such, their religion was “founded,” as upon 
something revealed, and therefore endowed with peculiar authority. 
Yet this appears to be true, that more is learned of peculiarities of the 
ancient Egyptian religion from this collection of original manuscripts 
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than from any other source. These manuscripts represent the faith 
and ritual of the people as expressed by themselves, an utterance out 
of that dead past which is almost like a living voice. 


IN WHAT SENSE A “SACRED” LITERATURE. 


. In fact, when we come to analyze what is meant by the term 
“sacred” as applied to these old literatures, and trace its special 
meaning in the several cases, we find much the same reasons for dis- 
crimination in the religions named by Max Mueller as in the religion 
of ancient Egypt. In its application to our own Scriptures, the term 
implies the idea of a divine revelation. We mean by “sacred books,” 
in this application, inspired books, books having divine authority. If 
we take, next, the Koran of Mohammed, and speak of it in reference | 
to its own claim, we shall mean by the term “sacred” what we mean 
in applying the same word to our own Bible. We shall mean a book, 
accepted by those holding the religion it teaches as of supernatural 
origin, as having, in all it teaches, and all it enjoins, divine authority. 
The Moslem views his Koran thus, quite as much as the Christian does 
his Bible. When he declares in his comprehensive article of faith, 
“There is one God,” he adds, “And Mohammed is the prophet of 
God,” and the one of these is as certain and as sacred to him as the 
other. In its contents, too, the Koran deals wholly with religion, 
or if with any thing secular, treats it at the strictly religious point of 
view. 

But now, take a collection of books which we find quite at the 
other extreme—the Kings of Confucius. 

There are four of these which I shall notice,—the Shuh King, 
the Yi King, the Shih King, the Hsiao King. This word, King, is 
of course not our English word, but a Chinese word, which appears 
to combine in its meaning two ideas, designating thus what we 
mean by the word “classic” when applied to some ancient writing, 
and also what we mean by “canonical.” They are called the Kings 
of Confucius, yet were not written by him, at least more than in very 
small part; but are a collection of ancient writings made under his 
direction, and partly by himself. Some portions of them contest the 
palm of antiquity with the oldest books of Egypt, one writer using 
the expression “the oldest book of the oldest nation” in application 
to the Shih King, while another writer speaks in precisely the same 
way of the Egyptian “Book of the Dead.” The Shuh King is toa 
considerable extent historical, and much is learned from it, partly by 
way of judicious inference, as to the earliest annals of China, going 
back, so some tell us, four or five thousand years. 
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Now, in reading these four Kings, these sacred books of the 
Chinese, one might be puzzled at first to see in what sense some of 
them are “sacred,” or even religious at all. The Shuh King is, as I 
said, mainly historical, there is hardly a religious allusion in it, from 
first to last. The Yi King is a collection of directions to be followed 
in divination. It is sometimes called ‘The Mysterious Book.” . No 
proper idea of it can be given in a few sentences. It represents the 
ideas of the Chinese, in ancient times at all events, as to methods by 
which the future may be foreseen, at least so far as to determine what 
course of action, in certain cases, will be fortunate, and what not. The 
methods followed are complicated and mysterious, consisting mainly 
in the manipulation of certain diagrams. This is the only sense in 
which it can be called religious, or ‘“‘sacred.” The key to the Hsiao 
King is furnished in a saying of Confucius to one of his disciples, with 
which the book opens: “Filial piety is the root of all virtue, and the 
stem out of which grows all moral teaching.... It commences with 
the service of parents; it proceeds to the service of the ruler; it is 
completed by the establishment of the character.” In the form in 
which we have it, the book dates from the eighth century of our 
era, although in absolute origin it is much older. It would be called, 
in a literature like our own, a treatise upon filial piety. It is religious 
only so far as here and there an allusion to filial piety occurs as a 
principle planted in man’s nature by Heaven, or by God, as some 
translators think we ought to understand the Chinese word. Much of 
its teaching is excellent, although there is a strain of exaggeration 
running all through, which suggests the source of that peculiar char- 
acteristic of Chinese religion, the worship of ancestors. 

Of the four, the Shih King is the only one which can, in any prop- 
er sense of the word, be termed religious. It is a collection of sacrificial 
odes, the most recent in date belonging to the seventh century B. C., 
and the oldest—these, however, being very few—dating back to or 
beyond the eighteenth century B.C. The sacrifices so celebrated are 
sometimes offered to deceased kings, sometimes they are offerings of 
thanksgiving for a plentiful year; sometimes the odes are recited at a 
sacrifice offered by the reigning king to his deceased father, sometimes . 
to all former members of the dynasty in a body; sometimes the ode 
takes the form of a prayer. I will copy a brief one of the latter sort, 
as being exceptional for the strain in it of something like religion. It 
is King Khang who prays; his date some centuries before Christ : 

‘Let me be reverent! Let me be reverent! (The way of) Heaven is evident, 


And its appointment not easily preserved. Let me not say that is high aloft 
above me. It ascends and descends about our doings: It daily inspects us 
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wherever we are [this seems like a recognition of divine omnipresence and omnis- 
cience]. I am a little child [an expression of humility], without intelligence to 
be reverently (attentive to my duties): But by daily progress and monthly advance, 
I will learn to hold fast the gleams (of knowledge) till I arrive at bright intelli- 
gence. Assist me to bear the burden (of my position), And show me how to dis- 
play a virtuous conduct.” 

This ode is, in the strain of it, quite exceptional. Most of those 
in the collection are in praise of deceased kings, sung in the ancestral 
temples by reigning members of their dynasty, or where they accom- 
pany sacrifices of thanksgiving for plentiful harvests, praising the 
Spirits of the grain, of the sky and of the earth; often describing 
simply the labor of the husbandman, the shining of his plowshare, 
the sowing and springing of the grain, then the harvest, when “the 
gathered crop is piled up solidly, High as a wall, United together like 
the teeth of a comb; and the hundred houses are open to receive it.” 
Only here and there is any recognition found of any author of all this 
abundance save the spirits supposed to preside over the various oper- 
ations of nature. 

If we judge by these “sacred books” of the Chinese, we shall say 
that the Chinese are really the least religious people of whom we have 
any knowledge whatever. That, however, might be a hasty inference. 
Without offering to decide the point now; I will simply say, as what 
belongs to the present subject, that their “sacred books” are sacred 
mainly in the sense of being held in great reverence, and as including, 
for their chief feature, those teachings of the great Confucius which 
have so profoundly influenced the whole history of the nation since his 
time. 

The sacred literature of other of the pagan religions named above 
is, in some respects, better entitled to the term “sacred,” than the one 
just noticed. A very high estimate in this regard has been placed upon 
some of them, especially ;—so much so that they have even been put 
forward as deserving to rank with, if not to excel, Christianity itself. 
Their chief characteristics as sacred literature Will best be studied in 
connection with some questions suggested by the claim thus made in 
their behalf ;—a topic which will receive attention in the next follow- 
ing of these papers. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By Pror. W. J. BEECHER, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


September 6, Elijah Translated, 2 Kgs. II., I-15. 
September 13, The Shunamite’s Son, 2 Kgs. Iv., 18-37. 
September 20, Naaman the Syrian, 2 Kgs. v., 1-16. 
September 27, Review, from 1 Kgs. XII. 

October 4, Elisha at Dothan, 2 Kgs. VI., 8-23. 


The review lesson is sufficiently covered by the treatment of the 
other lessons, in this and the last number of THE STUDENT. The 
four advance lessons are commonly supposed to belong to the later 
years of the dynasty of Omri. It will throw light upon the lessons 
if we begin by briefly sketching the principal events of the 44 years 
of that dynasty, as they are recorded in the Scriptures and Josephus, 
and in the inscription on the Moabite Stone* and the inscriptions of 
Shalmanezer II. of Assyria. 


* The Moabite Stone was discovered at Diban in the land of Moab, in 1868. It was afterward 
destroyed, but the text of it has fortunately been preserved by squeezes which had been taken. 
A full account of it is to be found in The Moabite Stone, Reeves & Turner, Strand, London, 1871, 
Ginsburg’s translation of it is published in the Records of the Pust, Vol. XI. Many accounts, 
translations, and facsimiles of it have been published; among others, by Prof. I. H. Hall, in the 
Hamilton College Literary Monthly; in the first statement of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society, 1871; on Osborn & Coleman’s Landscape Map of Egypt, Palestine, etc., and in the accom- 
panying Map Notes, 1874; in the Hebrew Charts of Dr. Irish, 1872. The descriptions given of the 
Stone differ somewhat. The following is that of Ginsburg: ‘It is a stone of black basalt, being 
about 3 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet in breadth, and 14% inches thick,....with an inscription on it 
consisting of 34 straight lines about 14 inches apart running across the stone.” The inscription 
purports to be from a certain Mesha, King of Moab, who is undoubtedly to be identified with the 
Mesha mentioned in the Bible. It is written in the old Hebrew character, the words being sepa- 
rated by dots. 

The inscriptions of,Shalmanezer, to which reference is made in this article, are the following: 

1st. The Monolith found at Kurkh, about 20 miles from Diarbekr, on the right bank of the 
Tigris. A copy of the originaPtext of this is found in W. A. I., Vol. III., plates 7,8. The transla- 
tion of it fills 18 pages of the Records of the Past, Vol. III. Extracts are given in Smith’s Assyrian 
Chronology, pp. 106-109. It brings the history of Shalmanezer down to the time when he conquer- 
ed Benhadad and Ahab, and is very full. 

2d. The black obelisk, which Sayce describes as follows: “This inscription is engraved on | 
an obelisk of black marble, 5 feet in height, found by Mr. Layard in the centre of the mound at 
Nimroud, and now inthe British Museum. Each of its four sides is divided into five compart- 
ments of sculpture representing the tribute brought to the Assyrian king by vassal princes; 
Jehu of Israel being among the number.” A copy of the text is contained in Layard’s Inscrip- 
tions in the Cuneiform Character. The translation fills 14 pages of the Records of the Past, Vol. V. 
Extracts are given in Smith’s Chronology, pp. 109, 112, 113, 114, It is a sketch of the first 31 of the 
35 years of Shalmanezer. 

8d. Bull inscription, W. A. I., Vol. III., p.5. 26 lines are translated in Smith’s Chronology, 
p. 113. 

4th. Bull inscription, Layard, pp. 15,16. Extracts in Smith's Chronology, pp. 110, 112. 

5th. Bull inscription, Layard, pp. 46,47. Extracts in Smith’s Chronology, pp. 109, 110. 
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Omri was a great man. He so impressed himself upon the age 
in which he lived, that for centuries afterward the Assyrians described 
the country of the Ten Tribes as the land of Omri. He came to the 
throne the 47th year of the disruption. This was the year 929 B. C. 
according to the received chronology, 936 B. C. according to a stricter 
computation of the biblical numerals, 885 B. C. according to the view 
of many eminent Assyriologists. Whichever of these dates one pre- 
fers, great care is needed to avoid confusing the dates based on these 
different standards. 

Within the first 4 years of Omri’s reign, occurred his contest 
with Tibni for the throne (1 Kgs. XVI., 21-23). 

The marriage of Ahab with Jezebel took place, not, as many 
imagine, several years after Ahab became king, but in these earliest 
years of Omri. It was the policy of Omri to strengthen himself 
against his rival by an alliance with Phoenicia, and possibly also by 
the countenance of the great Assur-nazir-pal, then King of Assyria 
whose inscriptions inform us that he was in communication with the 
Lebanon country and the Mediterranean coast. The date of Jezebel’s 
marriage is inferred from the fact that one ot her grandsons was 22 
years old at the beginning of the 44th year from the accession of Omri 
(2 Kgs. VIII., 25; IX., 29; 2 Chron. XXL, 17; XXIL, 1). 

About the 4th year of his reign, Omri reconquered Moab for Israel. 
This must have been the date, since he and his sons held possession 
of Moab 40 years (Moabite Stone, 8), and his family became extinct 
40 years after his 4th year. 

In his 6th year he moved his capital to Samaria (1 Kgs. XVI., 24). 

In his 12th year he died, that year being also counted the Ist 
year of Ahab, his successor (1 Kgs. XVI., 29). Upto this time,* the 
house of Omri had not allowed the marriage with Jezebel to commit 
them to the religion of Baal. This seems to follow from the fact that 
Ahab’s three children, Athaliah, Ahaziah, and Jehoram, are all named 
for Jehovah, and not for Baal. : 

Jehoshaphat became king of Judah at the close of the 4th year of 
Ahab, which was the 15th of ‘the dynasty of Omri (1 Kgs. XXII, 41). 
By this time the Baalite policy had become prominent in Israel, and 
the two kingdoms were in danger of becoming thereby involved in 
hostilities (2 Chron. XVII., 1-4). + 

As early as the roth year of Ahab, the 21st year of the house of 
Omri, these affairs were settled by the marriage of Jehoram, heir to 


* It is possible that Omri may have established the religion of Baal, shortly before his death, 
though this by no means follows from Mic. v1., 16. In 1 Kgs. xv1., 26, Omri is evidently said to 
have been of Jeroboam’s religion. 
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the throne of Judah, with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
The date is inferred from the same facts which date the marriage of 
Jezebel herself. It is likely that the anti-idolatrous party in Israel 
approved the marriage, and expected great advantages from it. 

If so, they were bitterly disappointed. The next group of events 
includes the attempted extermination of the anti-idolatrous party by 
Jezebel, the sudden withdrawal of Elijah from the court of Ahab, the 
34 years of famine, the sacrifice and slaughter at Carmel. From the 
12th to the 15th years of Ahab, or thereabouts, must have been occu- 
pied with these events. These limits of date are derived from the 
dates of the preceding and the following events. The slaughter at 
Carmel was a necessary and successful severity for the protection of 
Elijah and his party from their unjust persecutors. 

The 16th year of Ahab was the first year of Shalmanezer of 
Assyria,* who affirms that he this year rested his weapons on the sea 
of the setting sun (the Mediterranean), and cut timber in Mount Leb- 
anon. The earlier part of the following year, he says (Monolith, I., 
29-53; II., 1-30) that he swept the country to the north of Israel, from 
the Euphrates to the Orontes, piling up pyramids of the heads of his 
enemies in various places, touching upper Palestine, making conquests 
at the foot of Lebanon, receiving tribute from the kings of the sea- 
coast, and setting up his image on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The question suggests itself whether Ahab and his Phcenician allies 
were among the kings of the sea-coast who then became tributary. 

Later in this same 17th year of Ahab came the attack upon 
Samaria by Benhadad and his 32 kings. The date is fixed by the fact 
that there were 2 campaigns in successive years, followed by 3 years 
of peace with Syria, followed by the renewal of hostilities in the 22d 
year of Ahab (1 Kgs. XX.; XXII, I, 2). 

During all these years which follow the flight and return of Eli- 
jah, he and his fellow prophets are not only tolerated, but are influ- 
ential at the court of Ahab. Jehovah is protecting them, through the 
wholesome fear inspired by the affair at Mount Carmel, and through 
the pressure of dangers from foreign enemies. 

The 21st hye of Ahab, the 32d of the dynasty of Omri, the 17th . 


* The proof of this is that Shalmanezer claims to have defeated Benhadad and Ahab in the 6th 
year of his reign, and, in his 18th year, to have received tribute from Jehu (Monolith, I1., 78, 91; 
Obelisk, 54, 59, 97, and 2d Epigraph; Bull of W. A. I., 1., 24-26). His 18th year, therefore, was not 
earlier than the 12th of Jehoram, the son of Ahab, the year in which Jehu killed Jehoram, and 
became king, the year before that which is counted as the first year of Jehu. Hence Shalman- 
ezer’s 6th year was not earlier than the year before the first of Jehoram, that is, the 21st year of 
Ahab. Nor was his 6th year later than this, since Ahab died early the following year, being at 
war with the Syrians, and not in coalition with them. The synchronism is thus defined exactly 
and not by mere approximation. 
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of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, Ahab associated his son, Ahaziah, with 
himself on the throne (1 Kgs. XXII, 51). At the same time, ap- 
parently, an arrangement was made, which was afterwards revoked, 
for associating Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, with his father on 
the throne of Judah (2 Kgs. 1.17). This was a triumph of the party 
of Baal in each kingdom. The Assyrian records perhaps reveal to us 
the circumstances of external pressure which led to the making of these 
extraordinary arrangements. This very year was the 6th year of Shal- 
manezer. In it he says that he defeated a formidable coalition of kings 
at Karkara, which is commonly identified with Aroer in the mountain 
country of Gilead. Benhadad was at the head of the coalition ; Ahab, 
with the king of Hamath, was next in prominence. 

The following year, Shalmanezer was busy at the head waters of 
the Tigris, and Palestine was thus freed from the pressure of his arms. 
We are not surprised to find Ahab making war against his late ally, 
Benhadad, and endeavoring to engage Jehoshaphat in the same. But 
early in the year Ahab fell, at the battle of Ramoth Gilead. Ahaziah 
reigned alone for some months, but he, too, died before the close of 
the year, and was succeeded by his brother Jehoram. The Ist year 
of Jehoram was the 18th of Jehoshaphat, and was therefore the 2d of 
Ahaziah, the 22d of Ahab, the 33d of the dynasty of Omri, and the 
7th of Shalmanezer. It was an eventful year. Immediately after the 
death of Ahab, Jehoshaphat established a fresh reform in Judah, to 
the overthrow of the Baalite party. He maintained an alliance, how- 
ever, for commercial purposes, with Ahaziah of Israel, who clung to 
the worship of Baal (2 Chron. XIx.; Xx.). Mesha, of Moab, revolted 
against Ahaziah (2 Kgs. 1.1). At the head of a powerful alliance, he 
attempted to invade Judah (2 Chron. xx.; and probably Ps. LXXXIII.). 
On the death of Ahaziah, his successor re-established the worship of 
the calves as the State religion, while he seems to have tolerated both 
the worship of Baal and the anti-idolatrous worship of Jehovah. 

In the 10th year of Shalmanezer, which was the 4th of Jehoram 
of Israel and the 21st of Jehoshaphat, the Assyrian monarch says that 
he gained splendid victories over Benhadad and his ally the king of 
Hamath, “and the 12 kings beside the sea.” He substantially repeat- 
ed these exploits the following year (Obelisk, from 85; Bulls, Layard, 
pp. 15, 46,47). During one of these two years, a bloody revolution 
occurred in Judah, which brought the Baalite party again into power. 
Jehoram rose in rebellion, killed all his brothers, and became co-reg- 
nant with Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. XXI., I-15; 2 Kgs. VIII., 16-19). 
The 1st year of Jehoram was the 5th of Jehoram of Israel, and there- 
fore the 22d of Jehoshaphat, and the 11th of Shalmanezer. 
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Soon after this occurred the alliance of Israel, Judah and Edom 
against Moab (2 Kgs. III., 4-27). The date is inferred from the fact 
that Elijah was still living when Jehoram killed his brothers (2 Chron. 
XXI., 12), but had been succeeded by Elisha in the time of this alliance. 
From the account in Kings, it appears that Mesha was terribly defeat- 
ed, whether he was subdued or not. His own account of the matter 
leads to the inference that he was not subdued. 

Three years later Jehoshaphat died. This was the 8th year wii 
Jehoram of Israel, the 4th of Jehoram of Judah, the 14th of Shalman- 
ezer. This year, the king of Assyria tells us, with more than usual 
formality, that he crossed the Euphrates with 120,000 warriors, and 
once more defeated Benhadad, and his allies, the king of Hamath and 
others (Obelisk, 91, 92; Bull, Layard, p. 16, lines 43-46). 

During this and the three following years, Edom and Libnah 
revolted successfully from Judah; the Philistines and Arabians made 
an inroad, carrying off the king’s property and family; Jehoram him- 
self became a prey to disease. Meanwhile Mesha seems to have con- 
tinued in a state of active revolt. Benhadad and the Syrians were 
devastating Israel in continual predatory raids. In the last of these 
years, Shalmanezer mentions cutting timber in Lebanon. The same 
year, or perhaps a little earlier, Benhadad besieged Samaria (2 Kgs. 
VI., 24—VII.). 

The following year was the 44th and last of the dynasty of Omri, 
and the 18th of Shalmanezer. -Just at the beginning of the year, the 
close of the 11th and the opening of the 12th of Jehoram of Israel, 
occurred the death of Jehoram of Judah (2 Kgs. Ix., 29; VIII., 25). 
He was succeeded by his son, Ahaziah. Early in the same year, Ha- 
zael murdered Benhadad of Syria, and took his place. Later in the 
year, the kings of Israel and Judah attacked Ramoth Gilead (2 Kgs. 
VIII., 28; 2 Chron. XXII, 5). Later, Jehu destroyed both kings, and 
extirpated the worshipers of Baal in Israel; while this same revolution 
in which Jezebel perished in Samaria, enabled her daughter, Athaliah, 
to destroy all the family of David except one baby, and seat herself as 
queen in Jerusalem (2 Kgs. Ix.; X.; XI.; 2 Chron., xxi). In this 
same year, Shalmanezer tells us, with some detail, that he conquered 
Hazael, besieged Damascus, and received tribute of Jehu, the son of 
Omri (Obelisk, 97-99, and 2d Epigraph; Bull of W. A. I., 1-26). 

To complete our sketch of the history, it only needs to be added 
that the following year is the one which is counted the first of Jehu in 
Israel, and the first of Athaliah in Judah. In that year, Shalmanezer 
again cut cedars in Lebanon. Two years later, he once more defeated 
Hazael, and received the tribute of Tyre, Zidon and Gebal. Moab 
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seems to have been recognized as independent from the time of the 
extinction of the house of Omri. The names found on the Moabite 
Stone suggest that Moab was engaged with Hazael in the process of 
trimming off the territory of Israel (2 Kgs. X., 32, 33). 

Our sketch shows that something like ten years intervened between 
the time when Elijah slew the prophets of Baal, and fled to Horeb and 
returned, and the time of his ascension. They were years of steady 
gain to the cause of which he was champion. While Ahaziah was 
king, there was a disposition to renew the war with the servants of 
Jehovah, which was promptly repressed by fire from heaven (2 Kgs., 
I.). Elijah lived to see the religion of Baal disestablished in Israel, 
and to see the true disciples of Jehovah become again safe, numerous 
and influential. But his life was abattle to the end. At his death, 
his adherents regarded him as “the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof,” and wondered how Israel would be defended, now that Eli- 
jah was gone. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, we may assume that the 
miracles of Elisha are recounted in the order of time in which they 
belong, as compared with other events. The tearing of the forty-two 
children by the two bears must, therefore, have occurred shortly after 
Jehoram’s slaughter of his brothers and Elijah’s ascension. Since 
human nature is human nature, we may be sure that the news of these 
two events produced great excitement among the enemies of the 
worshipers of Jehovah, and awakened anew their thirst for blood. 
The insulting of Elisha was probably an outbreak of this sort of feel- 
ing ; and the punishment inflicted was doubtless needed, to show that, 
though Elijah was gone, and a Baalite prince reigned in Judah, Jeho- 
vah was yet able to protect his servants. 

In the harvest season of this same first year of Jehoram of Judah, 
we date the raising of the Shunamite’s son. Elisha’s intimacy with 
the family had extended over at least the previous ten years, during 
which he had been going from one school of the prophets to another, 
as the assistant of Elijah. After the miracle, there were seven years 
of famine in the region where the Shunamite lived. If the events are 
related in the order in which they occurred, the woman returned, 
after the famine, before the revolution under Jehu (2 Kgs. VIII., 1-6). 
These circumstances determine the date just assigned to the miracle. 

This famine was probably owing to political causes. The neigh- 
boring kings of Syria, Hamath, and the sea-coast were engaged in 
their desperate wars against Shalmanezer. Moab held out against 
Israel, in spite of the terrible punishment inflicted by Jehoram and his 
allies. Within these seven years, Judah waged unsuccessful wars with 
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Edom, and with the Philistines and Arabians. Year after year, the 
soldiers of Benhadad raided the territories of Israel (2 Kgs. vV., 2; VI., 
8, 10, 14, 23). The Shunamite country was near the great valley of 
Esdraelon, and thus especially exposed to these evils. 

We have found the King of Assyria boasting of having defeated 
a Palestinian coalition formed against him, in his 6th, his roth, his 
11th, and his 14th years, while the principal members of the coalition 
still needed to be subdued in his 18th and his 21st years. The circum- 
stance that this coalition needed so much subduing is suspicious. We 
are led to wonder wh&t account the inscriptions of Benhadad, if we 
had them, would give of these same battles. Probably they would 
tell us of the exploits of a certain Naaman, who had much to do with 
the organizing of the coalition, who contrived to render the victories 
of Shalmanezer fruitless, if indeed they were victories, through whom, 
in short, “Jehovah gave salvation to Syria.” The light which Assyr- 
ian history throws upon the story of Naaman is conjectural, but it is 
not entirely unreal. 

The affair at Dothan, leaving out the miracle, is a typical affair. 
To call attention to only a single point, there is something very 
remarkable in the mingling of friendliness and ferocity which character- 


izes the relations between Israel and Syria, at this period. With no 
information except that given in the Bible, this would be difficult to 
explain ; but their relations to one another become very intelligible 
when we also understand their common relation to Shalmanezer of 
Assyria. 


>CONTRIBULED + NOTES.< 


Textual Criticism of the Old Testament.—In a recent number of the Independ- 
ent, attention was called to the need of immediate work upon the text of the Old 
Testament, and men of large means and consecrated heart were strongly urged to 
contribute to the end that young men might be sent abroad to pursue the neces- 
sary studies and conduct the necessary researches an examinations of material 
at the command of scholars. This is indeed a most timely call. Long enough 
have Germany and England and Holland been left to do the original work in the 
Old Testament department, while America has been content to reproduce and 
popularize the results of their industry. It is time that American scholars should 
place themselves by the side of these pioneers and make the accomplishments of 
the same the stepping-stones to something valuable of their own production, rather 
than the mere basis for reproduction in another dress. In this matter of the 
determination of a correct text of the Old Testament, these facts are especially 
true, for there can be no broad and final discussion of questions of higher crit- 
icism, until the text which is the basis for such discussion is fixed with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. Of course it is easy to say that the Hebrew MSS. are 
not accessible to us in America, but the texts of Baer and Delitzsch, with the 
criticisms of the same, give us a good presentation of the MS. evidence; and there 
are other sorts of evidence of far more value for Old Testament criticism than any 
MS. variations afford. The versions are to be studied for their testimony, and, 
after the recent issues of works like those of Berliner and de Lagarde, we seem 
to be in a fair way toward a solution of the question of this testimony. The quo- 
tations in ancient writings are to be sifted and used. Especially in Old Testa- 
ment criticism, must judicious and reverent conjecture find a large place; and 
while, e. g., in determining the text of the New Testament, German scholars were 
most active and successful in the collection of material, the sober and broad judg- 
ment needed to weigh all the evidence and thus to decide the text was furnished 
by English scholars. In Old Testament criticism, we should certainly keep pace 
with our English brethren. There is no subject in the whole field of theological 
study which needs more and is likely to yield better results to the ripest Amer- 
ican scholarship, as there is surely no country on the globe in which sound judg- 
ment and scholarly independence are more happily combined. 

CHARLES RuFus Brown, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Old Testament Theology.—There is at present, if we are not mistaken, no 
complete work on Old Testament Theology by an English author. This shows 
how foreign the method of Biblical Theology has been to English Bible students. 
Protestant Theology, even though assuming to be based wholly upon the teach- 
ings of Scripture, has been treated more from a philosophical view-point than 
that, of a simple presentation of biblical truth. Students have been taught to 
skillfully maintain the reasonableness of the body of divinity, rather than to un- 
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fold and develope it from Scripture, showing how it was there embedded. The 
philosophical character of the sermons of the first half of this century shows this. 
The tendency has been also to approach Scripture ever with the thought of squar- 
ing it with a formulated system, of belief. The word polemic, a term not wholly 
fallen into disuse, characterizing the subject matter or way of discussing theology, 
points to the same characteristic. But such teaching will no longer alone satisfy. 
However firmly we may hold to our creeds, and however necessary we may regard 
our philosophical, systematic theology, we must start with the Bible; we must 
show how the truth lies there; how it was in the minds of those to whom it was 
first given, as well as how it isin ourown. This is the work of the biblical theo- 
logian; and every student of the Word ought to be one, ought to make his own 
biblical theology. He indeed can hardly undertake this for the whole Bible, for 
that would require a careful exegetical study of every verse in Scripture, or even 
of the whole Old Testament, or the New; although each of these might be accom- 
plished perhaps in a score of years; but let him construct a theology of a single 
portion of Scripture; let a single book be taken. The method of procedure would 
be as follows: Taking at first the leading topics of theology, God, man, sin and 
redemption, for example, to group under these all statements relative to them, 
and then by induction to formulate the doctrines taught. Were one thus to treat 
portions of the Old Testament, we are sure he would be surprised to find how 
much of the New was there. Such a study requires exhaustive analysis and most 
careful historical study; but how it repays! One is brought into close commun- 
ion with the living oracles of God, and is able to apprehend and receive any new 
light which may break forth from them. The work is difficult, far more so than 


to follow the plain statements of creed and defend them with scholastic subtlety. 
The love of truth must be supreme; the mind must be open to receive it as a 
little child. But one will tread upon high places. God’s truth he will receive, as 
it were, like the altar stones, untouched by human instrument. Doubtless all this 
will not be so nicely fitted together as when squared and chiseled by human 
thought, but its power to work upon the human soul and carry man Godward will 
be none the less. EDWARD L. CURTIS. 
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Prophecy referring to Christ.—It is not too fine a distinction to make between 
Prophecy as referring to Christ, and prophecy as fulfilled in Christ. The two 
mark different standpoints in our view of prophecy, the one being the prospective 
or speculative, the other the retrospective or historic view of it. But it seems to 
me that Christian divines have not only quitted their high vantage-ground of his- 
torical fact, but acted contrary alike to sound reasoning and the example of the 
New Testament, in disputing whether or not certain individual prophecies refer- 
red to Christ, instead of first presenting their actual historical fulfillment in him. 
Had they begun with this, they would have exhibited the fundamental principle 
which underlies all prophecy, and shown the true sense in which these predictions 
must refer to Christ. 

It is altogether a narrow principle which has been applied to the study of 
prophecy, and which too often results in disputes about words instead of present- 
ing the grand and indubitable facts of fulfillment. There are persons who argue 
very strangely in regard to this matter. It is sometimes supposed that those who 
uttered a prophecy, perhaps even those who heard it, must have understood its 
full meaning, its complete Messianic bearing, or at least have had full conception 
of the personal Messiah as now in the light of fulfillment we know him. And 
when it is shown that this could not have been the case, it is forthwith rashly 
concluded that the Messianic application for which we contend is erroneous. But 
it is a kind of Jewish literalism which lies at the basis of this erroneous view of 
prophecy, a narrow and utterly unspiritual view of it, a mechanical view also, 
which treats fulfillment in its relation to prophecy as if it were a clock made to 
strike the precise quarters of the hour. But itis not so. The fulfillment is always 
both wider and more spiritual than the prediction. It contains it and much more, 
and it can only be properly understood when viewed in its relation to prophecy as 
awhole. For it is evident that, if we were to maintain that those who uttered 
or who heard these predictions had possessed the same knowledge as we in the 
light of their fulfillment, these things would follow: First. Prophecy would have 
superseded historical development, which is the rational order, and God’s order. 
Secondly. In place of this order we would introduce a mechanical and external 
view of God’s revelation, similar to that which in theology has led to the fatal 
notion of a mechanical inspiration, and which in natural science (viewed from 
the theological standpoint) scouts the idea of development, and regards all as 
absolutely finished from the beginning—views which have been the bane of much 
that otherwise would have been sound in Natural Theology and Apologetics, and 
which have proved destructive to the old supernaturalism, involving in its fall 
much that was true, and which has now to be digged out of the ruins and built up 
anew. Thirdly. It would eliminate from God’s revelation the moral and spirit- 
ual element—that of teaching on his part, and of faith and advancement on ours. 
Fourthly. It would make successive prophecies needless, since all has been al- 
ready from the first clearly and fully understood. Lastly. Such a view seems in 
direct contradiction to the principle expressly laid down in 1 Pet. 1., 10, 11, as ap- 
plicable to prophecy.—Edersheim’s Prophecy and History in relation to the Messiah. 
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Notices of Babylon in Genesis X., 8-10.—‘‘ Cush begat Nimrod: he began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: where- 
fore it is said, Even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar.” —GEN. x., 8-10. 


That this passage refers to Babylon will scarcely be disputed. The words 
‘¢ Babel ”’ and “‘ Shinar” are sufficient proof. ‘‘ Babel,” elsewhere generally trans- 
lated ‘“‘ Babylon” (2 Kgs, xx., 12; xxiv.,1; 2 Chron. xxxu., 31; xxxuII., 11; 
Ps. cxxxvit., 1, etc.), is the exact Hebrew equivalent of the native Babil which 
appears as the capital of Babylonia in the Cuneiform records from the time of 
Agu-kak-rimi (about B. C. 2000) to the conquest of the country by Cyrus (B. C. 
538). ‘‘Shinar” is probably an equivalent of ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” ‘“‘the country of 
the two rivers,” and in Scripture always designates the lower part of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valley, the alluvial plain through which the great rivers flow before 
reaching the Persian Gulf. 

Four facts are recorded of Babylonia in the passage :—(1) That it became at 
a very early date a settled government under a king; (2) That it contained, 
besides Babylon, at least three other great cities—Erech, Accad, Calneh; (3) That 
among its earliest rulers was a great conquering monarch named Nimrod; and 
(4) That this monarch, and therefore probably his people, descended from Cush— 
dz. e., was a Cushite or Ethiopian. 

The first of these facts is confirmed by Berosus, by Diodorus Siculus, and by 
the monuments. Berosus declared that a monarchy had been set up in Babylon 
soon after the flood, which he regarded as a real occurrence, and counted 208 
kings from Evechoiis, the first monarch, to Pul, the predecessor of Tiglath- 
Pileser. Diodorus believed that Babylon had been built by Semiramis, the wife 
of Ninus, at a date which, according to his chronology, would be about B. C. 2200. 
The monuments furnish above ninety names of kings anterior to Tiglath-Pileser, 
and carry back the monarchy by actual numerical statements to B. C. 2286, while 
the super-position of the remains is considered by the explorers to indicate an 
even greater antiquity. An early Babylonian kingdom, once denied on the 
authority of Ctesias, is now generally allowed by historians; the researches of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Mr. George Smith, Professor Sayce, Mr. Pinches, and others, 
having sufficiently established the fact previously questioned. 

The second fact—the early existence of several large cities in Babylonia, 
cities ranking almost upon a par—is also strongly supported by the native records. 
In the most ancient times to which the monuments go back, the chief cities, 
according to Mr. George Smith, were Ur, Nipur, Karrak, and Larsa, all of them 
metropolitan, and all of them places giving their titles to kings. Somewhat later, 
Babylon and Erech rose to greatness, together witha city called Agadé, or Accad, 
according to the same authority.2 If this last identification be allowed, then 
three out of the four cities mentioned in Genesis as metropolitan, at this early 
date will have the same rank in the native records, and one only of the four 
names will lack such direct confirmation. Certainly no name at all resembling 
Calneh occurs in the primitive geography of Babylonia. There are, however, 
grounds for regarding Calneh as another name of Nipur,? and one which super- 
seded it for a time in the nomenclature of the inhabitants. In this case we may 


1 History of Babylonia (edited by Rev. A. H. Sayce), ch. iii., pp. 63-74. 2 Ibid. p. 61. 
3 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ad voc. Calneh. 
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say that all the four cities of Genesis x., 10 are identified, and shown to have had 
(about B. C. 2000) the eminence ascribed to them in that passage. Mr. George 
Smith’s reading of ‘‘Agadé”’ is, however, questioned by some, who read the name. 
“Agané.”’ If this ‘latter reading be correct, the city Accad must be regarded as. 
at present not identified. 

The third fact—the reign of a powerful king, called Nimrod, over Babylonia. 
has not as yet received any confirmation from the monuments. It is suspected 
that the monarch so called had two names, and that, while Scripture uses one of 
them, the Babylonian documents employ the other. Mr. George Smith proposed 
to identify the scriptural Nimrod with a certain Izdubar, a semi-mythical, semi-- 
historical personage, very prominent in the primitive legends. But the identifi- 
cation is a pure conjecture. The monuments must be regarded as silent with: 
respect to Nimrod, and we must look elsewhere for traces of his existence and 
authority. Such traces are numerous in the traditions of the East, and among the 
early Jewish and Arabic writers. Josephus tells us that Nimrod lived at the 
time when the attempt was made to build the Tower of Babel, and represents him 
as the prime mover in that impious enterprise. The Mohammedans have a tra- 
dition that he lived somewhat later, and was brought into contact with Abraham, 
whom he attempted to burn to death in a furnace of fire. In Arabian astronomy 
he appears as a giant who at his decease was translated to heaven, and transform-- 
ed into the constellation which the Arabs called Hl Jabbar, ‘‘ the Giant,’’ and the 
Greeks Orion. These tales have, of course, but little value in themselves; they 
are merely important as showing how large a space this monarch occupied in 
the imaginations of the Eastern races, a fact only to be accounted for by his 
having once filled a prominent position. That position is declared in the ‘‘ Naba-. 
thean Agriculture,” an Arabic work of great antiquity, to have been the position 
of a king the founder of a dynasty which long bore sway over the land. Another 
sign of the reality of Nimrod’s rule is to be found in the attachment of his name: 
to various sites in the Mesopotamian region. The remarkable ruin generally 
called Akkerkuf, which lies a little to the south-west of Baghdad, is known to- 
many as the “ Tel-Nimrad ;”’ the great dam across the Tigris below Mosul is the: 
** Sahr-el-Nimrad ;”’ one of the chief of the buried cities in the same neighborhood 
is called “‘Nimréid” simply; and the name of “ Birs-Nimrid ” attaches to the 
grandest mass of ruins in the lower country.1 

The fourth fact—that Nimrod, and therefore probably his people, was of 
Cushite origin, has been strenuously denied by some, even among modern critics.2 
But ancient classical tradition and recent linguistic research agree in establishing 
a close connection between the early inhabitants of the lower Mesopotamian 
plain and the people, which, under the various names of Cushites, Ethiopians, 
and Abyssinians, has long been settled upon the middle Nile. Memnon, king of 
Ethiopia, according to Hesiod and Pindar, led an army of combined Ethiopians. 
and Susianians to the assistance of Priam, king of Troy. Belus, according to the 
genealogists, was the son of Libya (or Africa); he married Anchioné, daughter of 
Nilus, and had issue #gyptus. Names which are modifications of Cush have 
always hung about the lower Mesopotamian region, indicating its primitive con- 
nection with the Cush upon the Nile——From Rawlinson’s Egypt and Babylon. 


1 See Rich’s Journey to Babylon, p. 2, note. 
2 See Bunsen’s Philosophy of History, vol. III., pp. 190, 191. 
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The Results of Dr. Ward’s Trip.—The results of Dr. Ward’s trip to the 
** Kast’ have been even more satisfactory, both to himself and to those who were 
interested in his journey, than could reasonably have been anticipated. Before 
any steps of a definite character could be taken in reference to exploration, it was 
necessary that some one should spy out the land. No person better fitted to do this 
‘preparatory service could have been selected than Dr. Ward. At great personal 
risk and sacrifice, he has accomplished the work mapped out. It now remains to be 
seen whether others will follow up his labors; i.e., whether money can be secured 
with which to carry on exploration, and whether men can be found to do the work 
in a creditable manner. The good to be accomplished by an expenditure of money 
for such a purpose cannot be overestimated. Indeed, from no other source may 
there be expected greater help for the better understanding of the Bible, than 
from this particular field of investigation. Moreover, the time is at hand, when 
this work must be done. A quarter of a century hence will be too late. Already 
the natives are beginning to value too highly the “ruins ”’ from which we expect 
to gain so much. It would be difficult to designate a way in which large sums of 
money could be employed more advantageously for the cause of sound biblical 
study. Shall not those who are able come forward and assist in edn on 
this most worthy enterprise ? 


The Opportunity for American Scholarship in Old Testament Study.—It re- 
quires no Hebrew spectacles to see that, at the present time, Old Testament and 
kindred studies command the large share of attention in theological circles. The 
multiplication of Reviews and Review Articles, the increased study of the Semitic 
languages, the eager interest with which old questions of this department in new 
form are discussed, the comparatively large amount of space given to their dis- 
cussion, even in the newspapers both religious and secular, the patient industry 
of the many scholars who are now giving themselves to the careful reproduction 
of the best sources of information on Old Testament themes, all go to show that 
we have begun, but also only begun, a movement of immense proportions and one 
which is bound to be accompanied with significant and far reaching consequences. 
Now, have American scholars any thing to do in such a movement? or is it wise 
to leave to our brethren across the water the solution of questions of such moment,. 
under the impression that they are better prepared, or have better opportunities, 
to prosecute the necessary investigations? In other words, shall young men be 
encouraged to become specialists in Old Testament study? Is there any field for 
them? Will there be an answer to honorable ambition? Are the opportunities 
of such surpassing value that they cannot be ignored? We think they are, and, 
among other reasons, for the following :— 

1. There was never a time when the tools needed for study of the Old Testa- 
ment were so numerous, so valuable and so comprehensive. 
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2. There was never a time when a student in the several lines of Old Testa- 
ment work could so readily place himself under the direction of competent teach- 
ers. Time was when he must go abroad in order to prepare for advanced work in 
the department. That course is now simply advisable, not indispensable, to the 
higher training. 

8. There was never a time when there was such a demand for men of supe- 
rior and well trained minds as teachers. Some of the Seminaries have already 
seen that the field is too important and too vast to be left to the care solely of one 
professor, and have provided more to give instruction in it. New men will con- 
stantly be demanded, not only to succeed the present occupants of Old Testament 
chairs, but to fill new chairs in Seminaries and Colleges; and for these positions, 
in most cases, none but Americans of broad scholarship will be selected. 

4. There was never a time when American scholarship could be put to better 
use in the collection and decipherment of original sources, and in the detection of 
forgeries. Such work demands skilled and practical scholarship. 

5. There was never a time when the results of scholarship could be more 
readily applied to the main purpose— Biblical Interpretation. Reference is made, 
in a note of the present number, to the need and opportunity of textual criticism 
of the Old Testament. Did we have space, it would be easy to show how the 
accomplished results of the present century may be directly applied to the sub- 
jects of Israelitish History, Israelitish Theology, Israelitish Sociology, offering 
thus an open door for American biblical students. 

More reasons might be given; but enough may have been said to make it ap- 
pear conclusive to young men who are looking enquiringly toward specialism in 
Old Testament study, that they are looking toward a field which offers rich 
resources and abundant territory, and to induce them to go up and possess the 
land. 


Scholarship in the Ministry.—Is there any ground for the statement, so 
frequently uttered, and so generally taken for granted, that the minister cannot 
be a scholar, that he cannot be scholarly? If one were prepared to accept what 
is heard from every quarter, he would soon be induced to believe that the work of 
the ministry is incompatible with careful study; that the very nature of the pro- 
fession forbids and makes impossible scholarly attainment; that, indeed, of all 
the men in the world, the least, in the way of accurate scholarship, should be 
expected of the minister. 

Times have changed. In former days, the terms minister and scholar were 
synonymous. Nor can it be said that the different relations which to-day exist 
between clergy and laity are due entirely to the fact that so much larger a pro- 
portion of the latter have had the advantages of an education which was denied 
those of former days. While it is true that better facilities for general education 
exist in our day, and that men avail themselves of these facilities as they did 
not do formerly, it is equally true that better facilities exist for the training of 
ministers, and yet that advantage is not taken of them in the same proportion. 
While the layman of to-day is far in advance of the layman of half a century ago, 
in intellectual power, the minister of to-day is little, if any, in advance of the 
minister of half a century ago. 

The fact is that, in our day, too many ministers fail to comprehend the duties 
of their office, and probably even a greater number lack the independence, the 
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faculty of self-assertion, the inherent will-power, to do what they know to be 
their duty in this regard. 

There are those, and the number is legion, who regard the ministeria) office 
merely as a profession, or perhaps a kind of business. The problem with which ~ 
they continually wrestle is, how they may get most out of it. The aim of all their 
work is, not what they can do for the people whom they have been called to serve 
(in these cases, the call can scarcely be regarded a divine one), but what they can 
do for themselves, in connection with their people. To be sure, some of this class 
fancy that, by becoming scholars, their influence will be increased, and conse- 
quently, that their acquisitions will be greater; but the work accomplished with 
such a motive will seldom stand the test; and further, the number who study 
from such a motive is so small as scarcely to deserve notice. Men of this charac- 
ter, it must be confessed, can never hope to be scholars, or scholarly. 

There are other men, constituting as large a class as the former, who mean 
well, but do badly. They feel, in their inmost soul, the necessity of continuous, 
never-ceasing intellectual work. They realize that they are gradually but surely 
losing ground. They know that, long before their physical powers are exhausted 
by old age, their mental powers will be, practically, dead. They know, too, that 
they are expected to be scholarly, to be authorities at least on matters that pertain 
to the Divine Word. They have all these and many other incentives to exertion ; 
but they are not sufficiently strong to follow out their own convictions. These 
men spend precious hours in day-dreaming and in idle conversation. They find 
time for the perusal of all the details narrated in the daily newspapers; they visit 
unceasingly, under the delusion that they are doing pastoral work. They have 
given up all their student-habits—if, indeed, they ever possessed any; they have 
no regular plan of study; their life is from one day to the next, from one week 
to the next. Can studious work, can scholarship, be expected of these ? 

Now, it is men of these classes who so emphatically and so unremittingly 
assert that scholarship cannot be expected of the ministry. Set it down as a fact, 
that the man who proclaims this doctrine is a man who either has no desire for 
scholarship, or, having the desire, has not the application which will make it 
possible for him to gain it. It is, therefore, not the nature of the work required 
in the ministry, but the character of the men engaged in the ministry, that is 
responsible for the alleged lack of scholarship. 

But while the classes referred to above are large,—too large, in truth, for the 
welfare of the churches,—there is a third class from whom one never hears the 
claim that ministers cannot be scholars. This class is made up of men who, real- 
izing the awful responsibility that rests upon them as preachers of the Word, 
believing that it devolves upon them so to act as to make their lives, even in 
_ advanced old age, of service to the cause, and knowing that only by the hardest 
and most unrelaxing mental effort they may hope to do what has been given them. 
to do, are scholarly, and, in many cases, are scholars. The fact in the case is that 
by no other class of men is scholarship so easy of attainment as by the minister, 
nor is there any other calling in which it is so necessary for the highest and 
truest success. 


The Old Testament Revision.—The present is a trying time for those who 
profess to be, in any sense, Old Testament scholars. In a lecture delivered during 
the past summer, a leading editor made the statement that, of all men connected 
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with religious and theological work, the professor of the Old Testament depart- 
ment in our theological seminaries occupied the most responsible position. Not 
least important among the questions which present themselves to him, and which 
he is expected to answer, are those which relate to the lately published Revision 
of the Old Testament. Some of these he need have no hesitation in answering 
promptly and emphatically. There are others the gravity of which only those 
who have studied most deeply can appreciate; and which only those who have 
studied superficially are willing to answer at their first presentation. There are 
few men, even among Old Testament professors, who are in a position to speak 
dogmatically. 

Among the questions which may be answered unhesitatingly in the affirm- 
ative are these: 

(1) Was a revision of the Old Testament needed ? 

(2) Was the plan adopted for making this Revision, upon the whole, the best 
possible ? 

(3) Were the men who were chosen to serve on the committees, competent 
scholars ? 

(4) Is the Revision which they have given us an improvement upon the old 
version ? 

(5) Is the Revision, for practical purposes, a true presentation of the original ? 

(6) Would the interest of Bible study be subserved by its general adoption as 
an authorized version ? 

(7) Should every Bible student use his influence in favor pf its adoption ? 

Among the questions which may as unhesitatingly be answered in the negative, 
are the following : 

(1) Is the Revision what students and scholars, not engaged in the work of 
revision, supposed it would be ? 

(2) Is the Revision what students and scholars might reasonably have ex- 
pected it to be? 

(3) Has it been regarded by scholars as a satisfactory piece of work ? 

(4) Should these committees have attempted a revision rather than a new 
translation ? 

(5) Was the rule a satisfactory one which required a two-thirds vote for the 
adoption of any change, and by which many important changes were prevented, 
which would have been made had a majority of the votes been sufficient for 
adoption ? 

(6) Is the Revision of the Old Testament as satisfactory as that of the New ? 

(7) Will this Revision, however satisfactory, render unnecessary the study 
of the original languages by ministers and those who are expected to teach the 
Word ? 

Among the questions which can be answered only after careful study, and in 
reference to which there is certainly room for difference of opinion, are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) Did the Ravisers pay that attention to the question of the text which its 
importance demanded ? 

(2) Did they even avail themselves of the material for improving the text 
which was within their reach ? 

(3) Would it have been wise for them to have made an effort to establish a 
new text? 
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(4) Had the time come for Old Testament scholars to take up for criticism 
and emendation the text of the Old Testament ? 

(5) Did the Revisers, as a body, whatever may be said of them as individuals, 
make such changes as were demanded by the laws of Hebrew syntax as accepted 
and taught by the present generation of scholars ? 

(6) Did the Revisers do wisely in not printing the prophetic portions in the 
form of poetry ? 

(7) In the arrangement of the poetical portions, is the division of members, 
as given by them, according to the best treatment of the principles of Hebrew 
poetry ? 

(8) In the translation of words of rare occurrence, has sufficient care been 
taken to make use of the assistance which is to be derived from the cognate lan- 
guages, especially the Assyrian and Arabic? 

(9) Has sufficient attention been paid to the results of Old Testament theol- 
ogy, that department which, it is true, is in its infancy, but which is certainly to 
have great influence, not only upon our general ideas of Bible truth, but upon the 
force and signification of individual words ? 

(10) Have the Revisers been too conservative in retaining old and obsolete 
expressions ? 

These last are questions which deserve consideration. If errors have been 
made, if a wrong policy has been pursued, if the best possible work has not been 
done, it is right that there should be discussion. Two points, however, should be 
held in mind: (1) What is wanted in this discussion is proof, not assertion ; (2) 
the Revisers as a body are responsible for the Revision, and we are not to suppose 


that individual members either endorsed all the changes that were made, or 
desired no others to be made; in other words, the Revision which has been given 
us is largely a compromise. 
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[Any outtention noticed in these pages may be obtained of the AMERICAN PUBLICATION 
Society OF HEBREW, Morgan Park, Ill.) 


COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.* 


Those Bible students who desire to read intelligently the Revised Old Testa- 
ment, will find in this volume much that will help them to this end. In order 
fully to understand or appreciate the Revision, one should have at least some 
knowledge of its origin, its purpose, and the principles in accordance with which 
it was made. This book is not a defence of the Revision. It is an explanation 
of it. A chapter on the need of a revision forms a very appropriate introduction. 
The method is then discussed, and here we learn the auspices under which 
the work was taken up, and some of the features which characterized it—among 
others, its catholic character, its freedom from restrictions, its uniformity, its 
reverence. 

The chapter on the text of the Old Testament, as indeed the entire book, is 
written from a very conservative stand-point. We do not think that sufficient 
weight is given by the author to the help to be derived from the more ancient 
Versions. It is certainly true that as yet no very valuable aid has been received 
from these sources; but this is explained by the fact that sufficient effort has not 
been put forth. Here is a field open to all. Shall it not be occupied ? 

In four chapters are given examples of the changes which are to be found in 
the Pentateuch, in the Historical Books, in the Poetical Books and in the Pro- 
phetical Books. One chapter is devoted to the American Appendix. The most 
interesting chapter, in our opinion, is that which discusses the importance of the 
Old Testament. This discussion abounds in points well made, and in helpful 
suggestions. The book is worth obtaining, if only for this chapter. A handy 
list of the names of the Revisers, both British and American, closes the volume. 
Dr. Chambers is a careful, considerate writer. He has performed a valuable 
service to the cause of biblical study, in the preparation of this Companion. 


THE ERRORS OF EVOLUTION.+ 


Two impressions are especially made upon us by this book. The one is favor- 
able to its merits. It gives evidence of wide reading and considerable acumen. 
The best authorities are freely and numerously quoted. The theories mentioned 
in the title are carefully stated and systematically refuted. Thus, after having 
presented the theory of the origin of species, largely in Mr. Darwin’s own words, 


* A COMPANION TO THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT. By Talbot W. Chambers. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50.4 

+THE ERRORS OF EVOLUTION. An Examination of the Nebular Theory, Geological Evolu- 
tion, the Origin of Life, and Darwinism. By Robert Patterson. Boston: H. L. Hastings. Small 
8vo pp. 271. 
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the author meets it in these propositions: (1) ‘‘ No such fact of Change of Species 
has ever been observed; (2) “‘ The Multitude of Intermediate Forms between 
Existing Species, demanded by the Theory, do not now Exist, nor did they ever 
Exist ;”’ (3) ‘‘ The Possibility of the Existence of such Multitudes of Mongrels is 
Prohibited by the sterility of Hybrids.” 

And again, (1) ‘‘ The Various Orders and Genera should Come in Gradually and 
Slowly; on the contrary, they Appear Suddenly ;” (2) ‘‘ The Lower Orders should 
Appear First, but Frequently the Higher Orders Precedethem”’; (3) ‘‘ The Larger 
Insects, Reptiles and Animals should have Followed the Smaller; but on the con- 
trary, they often Precede them ; ” (4) ‘‘ The Gaps in the Gradation are Fatal to the 
Theory;” etc. Such propositions as these, sustained by good reasonings, give prom- 
ise of sound information as to the defects in the teachings which they controvert. 

The other impression received is that of an exceeding intemperateness in the 
spirit and method in which the attack is made. There is in the style and tone of 
such writers as Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndale, Darwin, and others, in many of 
their writings, a certain air of sweet luminosity and candor which is very winning 
and very effective. Eminent ministers of the Gospel have confessed their indebt- 
edness in this respect to the writings of these men. Our author, like too many 
other defenders of the faith, seems entirely oblivious to the power of this method. 
He deals freely in offensive and contemptuous epithets, such as “‘ most absurd,” 
outrageous,” blasphemous,” ‘profoundly, grossly and hopelessly ignorant,” 
and such expressions as “‘scientific swindler,” ‘‘insolence of their misconduct,” 
etc., etc. On page 218 he directly ascribes to Mr. Darwin “ignorance and pre- 
sumption.”? On page 257 he ridicules Mr. Darwin’s surmises as to the mode of 
evolution of an eye, which, he says, is offered in all seriousness; not having taken 
the trouble to inform his readers that Mr. Darwin has said, ‘This seems, I 
freely confess, absurd in the highest degree.” The author might well take a les- 
son and a rebuke from Dr. Charles Hodge, who, in treating the same matter, says, 
“It would be absurd to say anything disrespectful of such a man as Mr. Dar- 
win.” (What is Darminism? p. 60.) : 

Writers who seek to defend Christianity against its foes, should be taught 
that such intemperance of expression is injurious to their own cause. Their 
opponents regard it with contempt, and to many of their friends it is disgusting. 
In the mind of the impartial reader it excites a suspicion of unfairness which 
taints the whole book. The theory of evolution has wrought very important 
changes in methods of investigation. Mr. Huxley well said, a few days ago, in 
presenting to a public institution a statue of Mr. Darwin, in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, that, after the publication of The Origin of Species, certain 
methods of study, hitherto in vogue, were no longer possible. At the meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in New York, the senior college president of the United 
States declared that the Evolutionary Theory must be accepted as ‘‘a good work- . 
ing hypothesis.”’ Professor Joseph LeConte expresses his conviction that ‘‘no 
theory of evolution yet proposed explains the origin of species,” yet he adds that 
** Evolution may be the universal formal law of the universe of Time, but the 
cause of this law is yet undiscovered.”’ (Religion and Science, p. 24.) What the 
intelligent Christian public wants is, not a tirade against current theories, but a 
calm, judicial discussion and statement of the situation as to science and the 
philosophic inferences from it. Abusive language discredits the cause for which 
it is employed. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


RELATION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS.* 


Good books on this subject are needed both by the laity and the ministry. 
Prevailing opinions upon it in the church are either vague or erroneous. Many 
have no definite idea at all of the nature of the relation of the religion of Israel to 
Christianity ; and, to many, the relation is simply one of contrast or opposition. 
Dr. Gardiner has, therefore, done a real service to the church in his late work* on 
this subject. Clear and simple in style, it is fitted to be used and understood by 
any intelligent layman; and, at the same time, it presents the views of the latest 
and best scholarship, both on the orthodox side, and on that of the “ higher criti- 
cism,”’ in regard to the matters of which it treats. The method of treatment is 
the following: In Lectures I. and II., it is shown that Revelation is both a unit 
and progressive, and that, therefore, the New Testament forms with the Old one 
great whole, of which each is an essential part. In this whole, the New Testa- 
ment is, however, an immense advance (p. 51) upon the Old, while not less on this 
account is it the complement of the latter, and characterized by the same funda- 
mental principles and purpose. The differences between the two “all result 
from the application of these [common] principles to different people at different 
times and under different conditions” (p. 27). It is then shown, in Lecture III., 
“‘that the Old Testament was given for the purpose of preparing for the New” 
{p. 62). ‘*The New was cradled in the Old, and sprang out of it by a long 
designed and divine evolution” (p. 78). Thus it is shown, in these Lectures I.- 
III., that the Old Testament history, religion, and institutions, (1) were the 
divinely ordained means of that education necessary for the understanding of the 
New Dispensation, (2) that they prepared the way for it, and (3) that they, as well 
as the direct predictions of the prophets, more or less pointed forward to it as the 
coming completion. After establishing these points on general grounds, our 
author shows, in Lectures IV.-XI., how these ends were secured in the case of 
special elements in the Old Testament and the Old Testament Religion. This ex- 
amination serves to confirm the conclusion already reached in the three first chap- 
ters, by making the argument a cumulative one. The elements thus examined 
are (1) The National, Educational, Typical, and Preparatory Precepts of the Law 
(Lecture IV.); (2) The Sacrifices (V.); (3) The Priesthood (VI.); (4) The Theo- 
cratic Government of Israel (VII.); (5) The Old Testament Predictions of the 
Future (VIII.); (6) The Types of the Old Testament (IX.—XI.). In the lectures 
next following (XII.-XIV.), our author has to do with the manner in which the 
Old Testament is treated by the writers of the New. He here shows (1) That the 
New Testament use of certain passages of the Old does not, in the least, necessi- 
tate our supposing any ‘“‘ Double Sense” in the Old Testament language (XII.); 
(2) What is the nature of the New Testament testimony to the authorship of the 
Old Testament books (XIII); (3) How the New Testament writers use the Old in 
quoting from it for purposes of argument, or as containing expressions of general 
truth common to all time, or for the purpose of illustration, or merely using its 
words as sacred and familiar forms of expression. without regard to their original 
use (XIV.). In the final lecture (XV.), we are shown what are some of the neces- 
sary inferences in regard to the nature of the Scriptures, which follow from the 
unity of the two Dispensations. 


* THE OLD AND New TESTAMENTS IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS. By Frederic Gardiner, 
D. D., Professor in the Berkely Divinity School. New York: James Pott & Co., 1885. Cloth, $1.50. 
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In the course of the arguments, subjects are naturally presented and treated, 
which have not been suggested by the brief sketch just given of the contents of 
the book. Thus, for example, in treating of the Unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, when showing that the differences between them are not inconsistent with 
their essential unity, the subject of the anthropomorphic language of the Old 
Testament is clearly and well handled. Again, in showing that the Old Testament 
was preparatory for the New, the matter of the sins and imperfections of the 
saints and heroes of the Old Testament time, is fairly, skillfully and successfully 
disposed of. These examples may serve to show the wide range of the discussion, 
and how the difficulties of Old Testament interpretation are allowed a proper 
place in it, without being in the least avoided. ~ 

The book is not unworthy of its author. The method is scholarly; the dis- 
tinctions are almost always clear, and, when clear, uniformly just; the exegesis 
is sensible and scientific; and the conclusions, in the main, are sound and true. 
Of course, in so wide a range of examination, it is not to be expected that every 
exegesis will command universal assent. It would be strange, too, if every part 
of the reasoning seemed conclusive to every reader. As examples of what seem 
to be unconvincing argumentations, may be cited the reasoning on pp. 40-42 (cf. 
what is said on p. 30) and that on pp. 63-67. It is not intended, however, to 
imply that the conclusion reached, in either of these cases, is not true. 

It sometimes happens also, in the reviewer’s judgment, that important dis- 
tinctions are not clearly made. For example, clearness and force would be gained 
by distinguishing carefully between the two Dispensations and the two Testa- 
ments, and treating separately of the relation between the two in each case. For 
it is most important to have clearly in mind, in a discussion of this sort, that 
Revelation and Scripture are not synonymous terms; but that one is the fact, and 
the other the record and the interpretation. Another case of the lack of clear dis- 
tinctions is to be found in the treatment of the matter of Types. The definition 
adopted, ‘“‘a foreshadowing example,” is well enough in itself, but it leads, and 
leads almost inevitably, to a confusion, in the treatment, of types with symbols, 
and with “ prophetic institutions ”’ (p. 177) and ‘‘ prophetic history ” (p. 199). 

If one should make a general criticism on so good a book, he might express a 
regret that the argument for the essential unity of the Old and the New Dispen- 
sation is made to rest so largely on the ritualistic and predictive elements of the 
Old Testament Religion, rather than on its moral and spiritual elements. For, 
whatever may be true, or not true, in regard to the order in time of the Penta- 
 teuchal legislation and the prophetic teaching, it is clear that the Old Testament 
itself treats the ritualistic and predictive elements of the religion it teaches, not 
as central, but as subordinate, and as occupying, so to speak, a side position. 
Dr. Gardiner may, however, have been influenced, in the selection of his method 
of argument, by the central position which the great sacrifice and the priesthood 
of Christ hold in the Christian system. But this must be radically different, in 
any view of the matter, from the place held by sacrifice and priest under the Old 
Dispensation. This, indeed, is clear from Dr. Gardiner’s own treatment of the 
subject. 

A Good Index of Texts is to be found at the close of the volume; but an 
Index of Subjects would add to the usefulness of the book. It may be said, too, 
that it is worthy of a better binding than the publishers have given it. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


WHERRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE QURAN.* 


In editing this edition of Sale’s Kuran, Mr. Wherry’s principal object has 
been to number the verses as they are in the Roman Urda edition, and to supply 
various emendations and additional notes, so as to serve the greater convenience 
of missionaries, especially missionaries in India, in arguing with Muslims, with a 
view to induce them to abandon Islam and embrace Christianity. The object is 
an excellent one, and will be of great use, when the time for its use is ripe. But 
then, the most of Mr. Wherry’s notes and emendations should be left out. 

It will never serve the cause of truth to misrepresent the opponent’s side. 
This is precisely what Mr. Wherry does, in the most of his notes and emendations. 
His intense hatred of Islam, and of everything in any way connected with Islam, 
is such as frequently to lead him to fly right in the face of facts, and to make many 
astonishing blunders. He views the whole question through Anglo-Indian eyes. 
He takes Sir William Muir, of the Bengal Civil Service, as his infallible author- 
ity. He proclaims as facts what are suppositions with Muir. He does this while 
almost entirely ignoring such authorities as Lane, Burckhardt, Burton, and others, 
compared with whom Muir vanishes into insignificance as an authority. So bitter 
and unreasonable is Mr. Wherry’s hostility, that it seems impossible for him to 
think that any good thing ever should have come, or ever can come, out of Ara- 
bia, out of Islam, out of all Arabic literature. 

In his Preface, besides the old, contra-historical charge of Muhammad being 
an impostor, and various other charges, Mr. Wherry makes Muhammad and the 
Kuran to “‘ deny almost every cardinal doctrine of the Scriptures.’”’ But the truth 
is precisely the reverse of this statement. Almost all of the cardinal doctrines of 
the Scriptures, are cardinal doctrines of the Kuran, and conversely. The Kuran 
cannot be adequately accounted for in any other way. One of the learned Ulima 
of the great University of the Azhar in Cairo, on being engaged to assist in the 
translation of the Westminster Catechism into Arabic, was astonished during the 
progress of the work, and expressed his astonishment that foreigners should know 
so much about divine truth (divine truth to him) as was contained in that Cate- 
chism,—as, for example, in connection with God, his existence, his attributes, the 
divine decrees, faith and good works, resurrection, judgment, etc. The fact 
about Islam is, that there is so much truth in it, and so little error in it, that, on 
the one hand, it is the most difficult of all forms of theology outside of the Bible 
to combat, while, on the other hand, it is making its thousands of converts every 
year from North-eastern Europe to Southern Africa. 

Every candid reader and reasoner must admit that the God of Muhammad 
and the Kuran is the true God, identical with the God of the Bible. So Sale, who 
in addition thinks ‘‘ that it would be a loss of time to refute those who suppose 
the God of Muhammad to be different from the true God.” At this point Mr. 
Wherry has a note, in the first paragraph of which he seems to admit the above 
truth, while in the next he denies it. He declares “that nothing is said of God in 
the Quran which might not be said of a holy man.” Indeed! Then Mr. Wherry 
has not read the Kuran. The Kuran repeatedly describes the one only true per- 


* A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE QURAN; comprising Sale’s Translation and Pre- 
liminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. Together with a Complete Index 
to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes, by the Rev. E.M. Wherry, M. A. Vols. I. and II° 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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sonal God, as the Creator, Preserver, Ruler, Rewarder; the Merciful, Loving, 
Just, Almighty ; the one who hears prayer, pardons sin, supplies all blessings, is 
faithful to all his words, etc. Is this a man, or the God of the Christian Scrip- 
tures? Again, Mr. Wherry objects to the Kuran’s conception of God, because of 
‘its having exalted His omnipotence over all other attributes.” We fail to find 
the objection. The Kuran is constantly speaking of the Lord God merciful and 
compassionate. But supposing that the Kuran does, in a certain sense, exalt 
God’s omnipotence over his other attributes, what then? Why, the Kuran in so 
doing is in harmony with the Scriptures, and Muslims in so doing are doing 
precisely what too many Christians fail to do. It is not God’s wisdom, 
or mercy, or love, but specifically God’s power which constitutes the basis upon 
which our faith stands. Again, as to the next life, Mr. Wherry seems anxious to 
perpetuate the false idea that the blessedness of the Muslim’s heaven consists 
wholly in corporeal, sensual pleasures, and no spiritual blessings whatever; for 
he says, ‘‘ We find no authority for such spiritual blessing in the Quran.”” And 
yet there is plenty of just that kind of authority in the Kuran. The Kuran 
teaches that the greatest blessedness of the individual in the next life will be in 
the ‘experience that he is in the highest honor with God; that he shall behold 
God’s face continually; that he shall evermore rapturously praise God,—as it 
says, ‘“‘ Their prayer therein shall be ‘ Praise be unto thee, O God!’ and their sal- 
utation therein shall be ‘ Peace!’ and the end of their prayer shall be ‘ Praise be 
unto God, the Lord of all creatures.’”? Besides, the facts of Muslim history and 
the teachings of Muslim expositors of the Kuran set forth pre-eminently the spir- 
itual blessedness of the world to come. ; 

In his Preliminary Discourse, Sale says of Muslims that “‘the generality are . 
so addicted to the doing of good, that they extend their charity even to brutes.” 
Whereupon Mr. Wherry makes a brief note, saying, ‘‘A few years residence 
among Muslims will serve to materially modify this statement.” Eleven years 
residence among Muslims has served to modify the truth of this statement in one 
way only, viz., to intensify it. I have seen hundreds of practical proofs of the 
truth of this statement; proofs that were most touching in their sympathy and 
nobleness; proofs that would put very many Christians to shame. The Arab and 
his descendants deserve all the praise sung by his own poets and writers, and 
others, in honor of his hospitality, liberality, self-sacrificing charity. 

But Mr. Wherry is not satisfied with touching upon matters of theology and 
religion, he must give vent to his spite against the whole Arab race in other ways 
and at any sacrifice,—as when he declares that, in regard to astronomy, as well as 
philosophical learning and medical science, we owe but very little to Arab genius. 
This is simply a perversion of facts, or it shows a remarkable amount of ignorance 
as to Arabic learning and literature, pre-Islamic and post-Islamic. Is it necessary 
to show again that the Arabs stood foremost in the sciences? Is it necessary to : 
show again that, as to the sciences, the world to-day owes far more to the Arab 
than to any other race? Is it necessary to keep repeating over and over again 
the facts of history ? 

As to the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a work so admirably executed 
by them in every particular, deserved a better hand as its editor. 
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